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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE DEPRESSION: 


LTHOUGH the current depression officially dates from 
sometime late in 1929, its effects upon the public 
library had not been felt until relatively recently. 

Within the last twelve or fifteen months, however, articles in 
library periodicals, addresses at state and national conven- 
tions, conversations at informal meetings, have all emphasized 
the relationship which is seen clearly to exist between the li- 
brary and the current economic distress. 

To judge from the more or less informal reports which are 
readily scanned in the contemporary literature, the library has 
become involved in at least two important respects. First, de- 
creased revenues from taxation have resulted in smaller appro- 
priations for library purposes. The immediate problem which 
the librarian must face is how to reconstruct his budget in the 
light of reduced income. Is he to cut salaries, services, or book 
purchases, or all three? Is he to postpone building and repairs 
until a restoration of former budget schedules makes such items 
possible? Or is he to effect fundamental economies in conven- 
tional library routines at the possible risk of injuring the li- 
brary’s established principles of service? Patently, these are 
practical questions; and the librarian, if faced with the reduc- 
tions in income which general library opinion considers wide- 
spread, must come to grips with them. 


* This article was prepared by Douglas Waples, Leon Carnovsky, and William M. 
Randall from data collected by the Library quarterly. 
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The second respect in which the library has felt the effects of 
the depression is in the increased service the library is called 
upon to render. On all sides one may read of a sharp rise in the 
circulation curve, which is usually explained by the enforced 
leisure which everywhere prevails. We read that people out of 
work are spending more time either in reading for recreation- 
to “kill time” —or in reading seriously, to learn the fundamental 
economics involved in the depression or to acquire new educa- 
tional equipment in the hope of improving their chances for a 
new job. Whatever the cause, the effect apparently has been a 
deeper and stronger consciousness of the existence of the public 
library, expressed by a distinct addition to the normal load of 
the library staff. 

Perhaps in no other department of the city administration is 
the paradoxical relationship between the two aspects just out- 
lined so clearly expressed. The library in the face of reductions 
is called upon both to maintain its regular services and to take 
care of a large number of new patrons who are driven to the 
library by the very conditions which have imposed a heavy 
burden upon the library itself. Small wonder, then, that the 
leaders in the profession have raised the cry against drastic re- 
ductions in library appropriations, for seldom before has the 
library stood out so sharply as a source of individual hope and 
social amelioration. 

The summary just presented is based on opinion generally 
held throughout the library profession, if current literature may 
be taken as the criterion. That it truthfully represents condi- 
tions prevailing in many cities is beyond doubt, but the ques- 
tion still remains whether the conditions described—that is, re- 
duced income and increased patronage—are typical of libraries 
in general. This is one question which the investigation sought 
to answer. 

Anticipating that total library income would in many cases 
show a reduction, the investigation sought to determine how 
libraries were retrenching to cope with the shrinkage in income. 
Several possible steps open to librarians have already been in- 
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dicated in the second paragraph on page 321. Which of these 
steps have librarians taken? 

Again, what is the evidence for the claim that the period of 
depression has seen greater dependence upon the library than 
ever before? In other words, is the increase in circulation 
claimed by several libraries typical of libraries throughout the 
country? And to what extent may the increase—if, indeed, 
there is one—be attributed to the depression, and to what ex- 
tent to the normal increase which librarians have a right to 
anticipate? 

Finally, what does it all mean? Have the economies effected 
been determined by a consideration of the results such econo- 
mies would have? To state the case bluntly: Is there any rea- 
son why salaries should be cut in preference to the book budget, 
or vice versa? And again, how have the economies actually in- 
troduced affected the service which the library is offering? 
These problems are considered in the section of this report 
headed ‘“‘Next Steps.” 

The data upon which the following report is based were 
gathered from all parts of the country. Over six hundred li- 
braries co-operated in the study; and it is hoped the synthesis 
here attempted will contribute to an understanding and appre- 
ciation of how the library profession is affected by the problems 
of the depression, and how it is meeting them. 


FINDINGS 


First, then: To what extent is the current depression reflect- 
ed in reductions in library budgets? Since it would be awkward 
to compare conditions in libraries varying widely in size, the 
libraries were divided into five groups, based on the number of 
volumes heid. The groups, and the number of libraries in each 
group from which data were available, are shown in Table I. 

The libraries in four of the five groups have, in general, suf- 
fered reductions in their total appropriations from 1930 to 1932. 
In one group, containing the smallest libraries, there has actual- 
ly been an increase in appropriations. The average percentages 
of budget change from 1930 to 1932 are given in Table II. This 
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does not mean, of course, that all libraries containing less than 
10,000 volumes have received increases in their 1932 budgets, 
nor that all larger libraries have received reductions. The per- 

















TABLE I 
Size of Library No. of Libraries 
in Group 
Less than 10,000 volumes....... eee sos S08 
10,000-50,000 volumes................ im: oe 
§0,000-100,000 volumes...... Wier . 62 
100 ,000-200,000 volumes...... catia nit 48 
More than 200,000 volumes......... Entaacmies Tae 
RE ane a nee ae hls sienna cimesreehhais 614 
TABLE II 
Size of Library os eed 
Less than 10,000 volumes........... -- $8.17 
10,000-50,000 volumes. . —8.89 
§0,000-100,000 volumes. .. —7.55 
100 ,000-200,000 volumes. ................... —8.25 
More than 200,000 volumes............ —8.68 
TABLE III 
| Ne Number Number of 
| Librarie Libraries 
Size of Library Receiving Mo re| Receiving Less 
| in 1932 than in | in 1932 than in 
1930 | 1930 
Less than 10,000 volumes 48 78 
10,000-50,000 volumes 50 137 
§0,000-100,000 volumes. . | 19 27 
100, 000-200,000 volumes... 14 29 
More than 200,000 volumes... | 7 15 








centages above indicated refer to the libraries within each group 
considered as a whole, and no claims whatever are made for in- 
dividual cases. However, the facts are that many more libraries 
suffered reductions in total budgets than enjoyed increases. 
Table III indicates how many libraries within each group ex- 
perienced changes in their budgets. The figures, of course, are 
limited to the libraries from which data were available. 
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It is therefore evident that reduced library incomes are preva- 
lent throughout the country and are typical of all except the 
smallest libraries. Have the reductions been great enough seri- 
ously to affect the library’s ability to maintain its standards of 
service? Generally speaking, library appropriations have been 
reduced less than 10 per cent, as between 1930 and 1932, though 
it must be remembered that many individual libraries have 
suffered much more serious reduction. On the other hand, the 
reductions in many libraries have been altogether insignificant. 
But one point should be borne in mind: If, as has been claimed, 
the library is being called upon to take care of a considerable 
number of new patrons, then it is not enough simply to keep 
the library appropriation constant or nearly so. Theoretically, 
if library service is to remain constant, the library appropria- 
tion should be actually increased. (This statement assumes that 
libraries have maintained a constant ratio between appropria- 
tion and service; that libraries have not received more than they 
actually needed.) Thus, if libraries are forced to do much more 
with the same amount, they have in reality been given a sharp 
decrease. But let us see whether the libraries are actually doing 
more during the present period. 

In the absence of a better criterion, circulation figures were 
considered as an index of library service. Inasmuch as such 
figures usually omit the work of the reference and periodical de- 
partments, and the reading done in the library itself, they leave 
something to be desired; but for present purposes circulation 
figures are satisfactory. The comparison of library circulation 
for the five groups above differentiated, as between the first 
three months of 1930 and 1932, is shown in Table IV. Although 
it would probably be inaccurate to attribute the substantial in- 
creases thus indicated entirely to the depression, since a normal 
increase should be anticipated, the figures in Table IV furnish 
ample evidence that libraries of all sizes are shouldering a much 
heavier load in 1932 than ever before. In the circulation of adult 
literature the increase has been especially heavy, and this fact 
lends support to the argument that the heavier load is directly 
due to the depression. Unfortunately, the gross figures kept by 
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libraries do not indicate the types of reading material in greatest 
demand. Even the ten major Dewey classes are too broad to 
help much in this respect. The importance and value of knowing 
more definitely what library patrons are reading are considered 
in the latter half of this report, and therefore are not elaborated 
here. 

Thus far, then, it is evident that library appropriations have 
been reduced and that such reductions are greater than might 
appear on the surface, owing to greatly increased demand for 
library services. What are libraries doing about it—how are 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN CIRCULATION, 1930-32 








Adult —_ 
pase Juvenile 
Non- > 

iction 


: Juvenile 

pan } . on- ae tal 
> ction . ction (Per Cent 

(Per Cent | ae Cent elec e Cent | Increase) 


I a 
ee ncrease) nerease) ncrease) 


Size of Library 




















Less than 10,000 volumes..........] §1.3 81.5 30.4 20.3 32.8 
10,000-50,000 volumes... . at 40.3 42.8 21.8 18.4 33.8 
§0,000-100,000 volumes...........| 35.8 34-4 20.3 7.9 28.4 
100 ,0E00-200,000 volumes ae 41.7 42.3 20.8 15.3 34-7 
More than 200,000 volumes 28.9 36.2 15.0 12.8 25.0 





they re-apportioning their budgets to meet the difficulties thus 
imposed upon them? 

The two largest items in the public library’s budget are the 
salary and book funds. Hence, one would naturally expect sig- 
nificant changes in the library appropriation to be reflected in 
one or both of these funds. The evidence on this point indicates 
that the book budget has been hardest hit by reductions in 
library appropriations. Even for the group of smallest libraries, 
whose appropriations have not been reduced, the book budget 
has been cut almost 12 per cent. On the other hand, the salary 
fund has been increased proportionately more for this group 
than for any other. The changes in book and salary budgets for 
all five groups are shown by Table V. The increases in salary 
budget do not mean that salaries have been raised; as will short- 
ly be pointed out, salaries have actually been reduced. It is 
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possible that the increased-salary budgets are to pay for addi- 
tions to the staff, made necessary by growth in library patron- 
age. However, except for the first group, the increases are not 
large, and in at, least two cases the change is altogether insig- 
nificant. 

The sharp reductions made in the book budget were further 
analyzed in an attempt to learn whether definite trends are 
evident in the types of book economies practiced. In other 
words, are libraries buying fewer titles and fewer copies of 
standard literature; or is acquisition of certain classes of books 
(for example, “popular” fiction, foreign-language books, etc.) 
being reduced or altogether discontinued? The items on which 

















TABLE V 
Change in Change in 
Size of Libraries Book Budget Salary Budget 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Less than 10,000 a | —11.98 +5.82 
10 ,000-50,000 volumes ;, —1§.21 +2.60 
§0,000-100,000 volumes —15.00 +2.00 
100 ,000-200 ,000 volumes —16.89 0.00 
More than 200,000 volumes —18.68 | +2.89 








economies are being effected, and the proportion within each 
group making specific reductions are indicated on Table VI. 
The two items which are feeling the effect of the reduced book 
budget most universally are new titles and duplicate copies. A 
considerable proportion of the libraries in each of the five size 
groups indicate that they are buying fewer new books. How 
many fewer are now being purchased than formerly it is impos- 
sible to determine from the data at hand. The groups contain- 
ing the larger institutions show a greater proportion of libraries 
making reductions in the number of new titles purchased. This 
is evident from the first line of Table VI, where the percentages 
show a steady increase, reading from left to right. A reasonable 
explanation of this tendency may be given by considering li- 
brary book selection in normal times. There are certain titles 
which all libraries consider indispensable. These titles are 
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among those listed in the 4. L. 4. Booklist. The larger the book 
budget, the more the library is able to add additional titles 
which, though desirable, are not indispensable. It is these de- 
sirable titles which are left out when economy becomes neces- 
sary. The indispensable titles are the last to be excluded; hence, 
the smaller libraries, having a smaller proportion of titles be- 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGES OF LiprarieEs Maxkinc Repuctions 1n VARIOUS 
Items oF Book BupcGet 
































Items Repucep Less than | 10,000- 50,000- More 
10,000 50,000 100,000 200, 
Volumes | Volumes Volume | Volume 
1. Number of new titles purchased | 34-5 49-5 $2.3 | 67.8 
2. General non-fiction......... 23.5 24.4 27.5 | 32.2 
3. Number of titles in fiction (all| 
ER re ere 26.0 29.5 33-9 29.2 | 39-4 
4. “Literary” fiction.......... 9.0 7.6 4.8 3 | 14.3 
5. “Popular” fiction ,; | 11.0 19.3 17.8 20.8 | 50.0 
6. Foreign-language books : <e 15.6 21.0 29.2 | 50.0 
7. Books for blind |} §.0 6.2 4.8 8.3 | 32.2 
8. Books for special collections. .. 8.5 15.3 24.2 29.2 | 46.4 
g. Children’s books.......... | 18.0 23.6 22.6 | 20.8 46.4 
10. General reference books . | 18.0 21.1 22.6 6.7 | 32.9 
11. Number of copies purchased 22.0 35.6 45.2 47.8 67.8 
Compensating features 
12. Libraries appealing for gifts of 
books. ..... NEL he Se ewe | 15.0 18.2 14.5 10.4 | 25.0 
13. Institution or enlargement of| 
rental collections............. 10.5 15.3 | 16.1 | 12.5 21.4 
| | | 





yond the number designated “indispensable,” are less able to 
cut out new titles for fear of dangerously crippling the library’s 
status in the community. 

From the data collected, it was possible to determine the kind 
of literature on which libraries were economizing, that is, the 
general classes in which libraries were not buying as many titles 
as formerly. Considering items 2 and 3 together, it is clear that 
a greater proportion of libraries in four of the five groups are 
economizing on fiction than are economizing on general non- 
fiction, although in no case is the difference great. Again, there 
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is evident the regular increase in the percentages as the li- 
braries become larger, and the explanation above offered would 
probably apply here as well. 

The analysis of fiction into “literary” (Galsworthy, Dreiser) 
and “‘popular”’ (mystery and adventure) contributes further 
evidence on specific economies. The figures here given are diffi- 
cult to interpret in the absence of data concerning actual pur- 
chases before the budgetary reductions. How account, for ex- 
ample, for the decrease in the percentages economizing on “‘liter- 
ary” fiction in the first three columns, reading from left to right? 
One point, however, should be made clear. It will be noted that 
so per cent of the largest libraries have reduced their purchases 
of popular fiction, whereas only 11 per cent of the smallest 
libraries have reduced their volume of such purchases. These 
figures may not be altogether comparable, for the reason that 
some small libraries may never have purchased much or any 
popular fiction, and therefore they could not have reduced this 
item. On the other hand, it is probably safe to say that popular 
fiction was a considerable item in the book budgets of practically 
all large libraries, and hence subsequent reductions were alto- 
gether possible. 

This point is more clearly brought out in the figures for items 
6, 7, and 8, representing foreign-language books, books for the 
blind, and books for special collections. The smaller the library, 
the less likelihood that such books were ever a very important 
part of the library collection; hence the possibility of reducing or 
eliminating their purchase did not exist. It should be noted that 
a considerable proportion of the largest libraries are effecting 
savings in all these items, but how great the savings are it is im- 
possible to say. 

Items g and 10 present no difficulties, and the proportions of 
libraries in each group effecting savings on reference and chil- 
dren’s books is easily determined from Table VI. 

As already pointed out, a considerable number of libraries are 
reducing the number of copies of the titles they continue to 
purchase. Again, there is evident the tendency for more of the 
larger libraries to economize in this way. The reason for this is 
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not far to seek. The smaller the library, the fewer the number of 
duplicates needed, and therefore the smaller the opportunity 
for economy by eliminating or reducing the number of dupli- 
cates. So much, then, for specific economies initiated to balance 
the book budget. 

The other aspect of the situation may now be examined: Are 
libraries doing anything to compensate for the smaller number 
of titles and copies which they are making available? Two meth- 
ods were found to be in fairly wide use: dependence upon gifts 
of books, and the institution or enlargement of rental collec- 
tions. It would perhaps be interesting to know how successful 
the first method has been, but this information must wait upon 
the testimony of libraries which have adopted it. The second 
method, rental collections, suggests a number of interesting 
questions, without raising the old problem of the ethics of in- 
stalling such collections in a free library. For example, how has 
the depression affected the use of the rental collection? Do for- 
mer users of the collection now prefer to select their books from 
the “free” shelves? Has the general character of the rental col- 
lection undergone a radical change as a result of using it to com- 
pensate for reductions in regular library purchases? 

The proportions of libraries effecting economies in subscrip- 
tions to periodicals and newspapers and in binding are indicated 
on Table VII. Here, too, it is impossible to say how great the 
savings have been, but it is clear that many libraries have 
eliminated periodicals formerly purchased. Furthermore, of the 
titles kept on the subscription list the number of copies made 
available has been reduced. The proportion of libraries of all 
sizes which have reduced the number of fiction periodicals is 
somewhat greater than the proportion dropping the general 
periodicals. Foreign and scientific periodicals have been reduced 
in number by a considerable proportion of the larger libraries; 
but such periodicals probably figured insignificantly in the or- 
ganization of the small libraries, and hence there was small 
opportunity for economy in this direction. Newspapers were 
cut down in number by the larger libraries. 

Strangely enough, the binding of periodicals has been dis- 
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continued by a greater proportion of the smaller libraries than 
of the larger. It may be that the larger libraries are more 
anxious to preserve their files for reference purposes and that 
the smaller libraries tend to emphasize the current use of recent 
materials. Unless the smaller libraries are unwilling to encour- 


TABLE VII 


PercentaGEs OF Lipraries Makino Repuctions In Periopica_s, 
NEWSPAPERS, AND BINDING 





























Size or Liprary 
Items Repucep | Less than | 10,000 50,000- | 100,000- | More than 
| 10,000 50,000 160,000 200,000 200,000 
Volumes | Volumes | Volumes | Volumes | Volumes 
1. Number of periodical titles 23.5 30.2 28.0 43-7 50.0 
2. Number of subscriptions to each| 
title.... , 5.0 7.3 19.4 31.3 53.6 
3. Fiction periodicals (Saturday Eve-| 
ning Post, Cosmopolitan, etc.) 9.0 8.7 9.6 14.6 25.0 
4. General periodicals (Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, etc.) | 6.5 5.1 0.0 4.2 14.3 
s. Foreign periodicals in English | +s s.9 0.0 3.2 7.1 
6. Periodicals in foreign languages..| 1.0 | 2.2 1.6 6.3 10.7 
7. Scientific periodicals S65 4.3 1.6 10.4 14.3 
8. Newspapers... ' 6.0 8.4 2.3 16.7 25.0 
g. Discontinuance of binding:. .. 15.0 15.6 8.0 10.4 2.5 
a) Fiction periodicals 5-5 7.6 4.8 6.3 3.6 
6) General periodicals 2.0 5.8 0.0 0.0 -.% 
¢) Foreign periodicals 2.0 2.5 3.2 6.3 0.0 
a) Scientific periodicals a6 2.9 1.6 0.0 0.0 
¢) Newspapers Caner 4.0 4.0 1.6 2.1 0.0 
10. Discontinuance or curtailment in 
rebinding books 20.0 24.0 14.5 20. 21.4 
11. Lower costs of binding 6.5 14.5 17.8 | 29.2 28.6 

















age the use of their magazine files after they have become out of 
date, the policy of not binding periodicals would appear to be 
short-sighted. However, it is inaccurate to assume that all bind- 
ing has been discontinued by the 15 per cent of the smaller 
libraries which indicate this method of economy, and it is prob- 
ably true that the discontinuance of binding certain periodicals 
is only a temporary expedient. On the other hand, the failure 
to bind may open the way to a serious consideration of what 
materials are worth binding at all, even when the budget does 
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permit. Binding merely for the sake of maintaining a complete 
file of a periodical whose value for reference purposes is ques- 
tionable may be too high a price to pay. 

Finally, it is apparent that many libraries are securing lower 
rates in having their binding done. Such economies may result 
from the use of cheaper binding materials; more likely the econ- 
omy is the result of the depressed wage and price scale. Libraries 
have small opportunity to benefit from the lowered costs gen- 
erally prevailing, but it should be possible to effect considerable 
savings in having the binding done. 

Comment has already been made with respect to salary ap- 
propriations. Further information is contained in Table VIII. 
A considerable proportion of the libraries in all groups have 
made reductions in salaries. This fact seems to conflict with the 

earlier statement that salary budgets had not been reduced. 
Actually there is no conflict. In the first place, salary budget 
and salaries of course are not the same. The budget might be 
increased and salaries actually reduced if a disproportionate 
number of assistants were added to the staff. Second, although 
the figures on Table VIII indicate that many libraries are re- 
ducing salaries, the reductions may be very small and the effect 
on the total salary budget insignificant. We are, of course, re- 
ferring here to actual monetary reductions, waiving considera- 
tion of the no less real reduction which results when more work 
is required for the same or a slightly lower wage. This, in turn, 
brings up the ultimate question of the relative purchasing power 
of money, since the whole price level is at present depressed; 
but this aspect of the situation lies somewhat beyond the scope 
of this report. 

It should be noted that many of the larger libraries are not 
filling vacancies. Such a policy implies an even greater load on 
the members of the staff remaining, for, in addition to their nor- 
mal duties, they are called upon to assume those of resigning as- 
sistants and to look after the needs of the increased patronage. 

In many instances savings to the library have resulted from a 
deliberate curtailment in the service offered the public. Perhaps 
the two most common practices in this respect are shortening 
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hours of service and completely closing the library on Sunday. 
Savings effected are of two kinds: cost of building maintenance, 
and staff salaries. The latter implies that while salaries, as such, 
may not have been greatly reduced, the opportunity of earning 
as much as formerly has been cut off. The proportion of libraries 
in each group making use of these expedients is indicated on 
Table IX. As was found to be the case in the practice of other 
economies, more of the larger libraries are shortening hours of 


TABLE VIII 


PercentaGes or Lipraries MAKING SALARY REpucTIONsS 


Size or Liprary 


Items Repucep Less than | 10,000 | 50,000 100,000- | M t 
I 300 IOC | 100,00C | 2 x 300 | 
Volumes | es | Volumes | Volun \ 
a ~ nn | ae 
1. General salary reductions | 19.5 24.0 | 25.8 | 35.4 | 46.4 
2. Reduction in service staff salaries 20 { 3.3 3-2 | 8.3 | °) 
3. Reduction in technical staff sal- | | | 
aries 1.¢ 1.9 26 4 8:3 4 
4. Reduction in non-professional | 
staff salaries 1.0 4.3 16 | 83 | 3-6 
s. General reduction in size of staffs) 4.5 6.2 8.0 12.6 | 10.7 
6. Reduction in service staff 0.5 | 2.9 | 80 | 4.2 3.6 
7. Reduction in technical staff 0.5 | 0.4 56 | 6.3 | 3. 
8. Reduction in non-professional 
staff i gel 6 4 Be }- seg | t43 
g. Non-appointment to fill vacancies 0.5 | 4.4 | 19.4 | 29.2 | 28. 
10. Use of voluntary service without 
compensation to | woe | Ge i 8. 1 ¥-3 





service and closing on Sunday. This is probably due to the fact 
that many of the small libraries never operated on Sundays any- 
way; and second, the staffs are too small to effect an economy 
by shortening hours of service which would be at all commen- 
surate with the resulting decrease in service possibilities. 

The only other widely practiced economy, of those listed on 
Table IX, is building repairs. This economy must, by its very 
nature, be temporary, and likely in many cases to result in 
heavier expenses in the future. However, considerable saving 
may easily be effected by reducing or eliminating building repairs, 
and it is not surprising that libraries are economizing in this 
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respect. Whether the greater future cost of repair and replace- 
ment is worth the temporary postponement is something that 
each library must decide for itself. 

Economies in special services are indicated on Table X. They 
are not widely enough practiced to require elaboration. 

There was some possibility that libraries might have dis- 
covered useful economies in conventional procedures—perhaps 


TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGES OF Lispraries Makino Repuctions 1n BuitpiInc MAINTENANCE 








Size or Lisrary 





Irems Repucep , 

. bata Less than | 10,000- 50,000- | 100,000- | More than 
10,000 50,000 100,000 200,000 200,000 
Volumes | Volumes | Volumes | Volumes | Volumes 





Main Library: 
1. Complete closing........... 
. Shortening hours of service. 
. Closing on Sunday... 
Closing of newspaper room 
. Closing of periodical room 
. Closing of special collections 
. Closing of other departments. . | 
. Reduction or elimination of| 
building repairs. .. 
Branches: 
g. Complete closing. 
10. Shortening hours of service... .| 
11. Reduction or elimination of| 


building repairs......... 
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methods of eliminating certain processes of questionable value 
as aids to service. For example, is the high cost of cataloguing 
justified by the use of the catalogue; and would a simpler and 
cheaper form of cataloguing seriously impair the catalogue’s 
usefulness to the public? In the hope of uncovering library ex- 
periments along these and similar lines, libraries were asked to 
indicate whether they had eliminated or simplified certain rou- 
tines in order work, cataloguing and classification, repairing and 
binding, registration, and circulation work. The proportions 
indicating such economies are indicated on Table XI. The 
libraries represented on this table were asked to describe 
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the specific routines affected, so that this information could be 
passed on to other libraries. Unfortunately, the response to this 
request was small, and the descriptions not detailed enough to 


TABLE X 


PERCENTAGES OF LIBRARIES MAkinG Repvuctions IN SPECIAL SERVICES 


Size oF Liprary 





10,000- 50,000- 100,000- | More than 
50,000 100,000 200,000 200,000 
Volumes | Volumes | Volumes | Volumes 


. Discontinuance of readers’ adviser} 
service ‘ > 6.3 

. Discontinuance of book stations 14.6 

. Discontinuance of interlibrary 
loans . ; 

. Discontinuance of service to insti- 
tutions “+ : 

. Discontinuance of service to or- 








ganizations 














TABLE XI 


PercentaGEs OF Lipraries ELIMINATING AND SIMPLIFYING ROUTINES 


Size or Liprary 





Less than 10,000- 50, - 100,000- | More than 
10,000 50,000 200,000 
Volumes Volumes Volumes 


+ 


. Simplification of order routine | 1.0 a4 
. Simplification of cataloguing rou- 
ae ey ere 3.4 7 
. Simplification of binding routine 5 9 
. Simplification of registration rou- 
tine.... aOR Re ney c 2 
s. Simplification of circulation rou-| 
| 0.8 20.8 

















tine 





be of much use to other libraries. It is hoped, however, that 
where routines have been successfully simplified, the librarians 
will make the results of their experience available to the profes- 
sion at large. 

The data presented to this point have been based on a mere 
dichotomous indication of current practices to meet reduced in- 
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comes; that is, librarians indicated by a simple check-mark the 
methods listed which they were employing, leaving blank the 
procedures they were not using. As we have pointed out in this 
report, the simple check-marks do not permit an evaluation of 
the relative effects of the economies which have been employed. 
However, the librarians were asked to rank five main divisions 
in which the greatest economy had been made. The five sec- 
tions to be thus ranked were: book purchases, periodical sub- 
scriptions, binding, salaries, and building maintenance. The 
average ranks given these items by libraries in each of the five 
groups are indicated on Table XII. 


TABLE XII 


RELATIVE ImporTANCE OF Economies Errectep BY Pus tic LIBRARIES 
(Items Ranked According to Average Amount of Savings) 








Size or Liprary 





Less than 


| 
10,000-50,000 $0,000-100,000 | 100,000-200,000 | More than 
10,000 Volumes 


Volumes Volumes Volumes 200,000 Volumes 





Book purchases | Book purchases | Book purchases Book purchases 


Book purchases 
Salaries Salaries Salaries Salaries 


Binding 


tenance tenance tenance | 
Binding Binding | Binding Building main- 
| 


Building main- 
tenance 
Periodicals 


tenance 
Binding 








| 
| 
: | 1 . id Id | P | 
Salaries Building main- | Building main- | Building main- | Periodicals 
| 


Periodicals Periodicals | Periodicals 





We already have seen from Table VI that most libraries were 
reducing the number of titles and the number of copies pur- 
chased. That the savings thus effected have been considerable 
is indicated by the fact that the item “book purchase”’ is ranked 
first for all five groups. Building maintenance ranks third for 
three of the groups and fourth for the other two. Periodical 
subscriptions was ranked last by four of the five groups and 
third for the fifth. 

It is evident from Table XII that libraries, regardless of size, 
have been fairly consistent in the relative emphasis placed on 
the five items indicated. The rankings for the three middle 
groups are identical, and variations in the other two groups are 


slight. 
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NEXT STEPS 


The foregoing data should interest the librarian in so far as 
he can place his own institution in the general picture. But such 
orientation demands a knowledge of local conditions affecting 
other libraries like his own. Without such knowledge it does him 
little good to know whether or not the other libraries are effect- 
ing the same economies. The fact that other libraries of the 
same size and type are reducing the same items of expense in 
the same proportion does not in itself show whether his own 
budgeting is wise or unwise. 

It is thus altogether necessary to supplement the foregoing 
data by details concerning each type of saving in selected li- 
braries, before the group averages can have much meaning as a 
guide to the individual budget. To know that salaries are re- 
duced to the extent indicated is merely to raise a host of sig- 
nificant questions concerning the specific methods employed. 
When the staff is reduced in number, upon what basis are the 
eliminations made? When the full personnel is retained, are 
salaries reduced at the same flat rate or scaled in proportion to 
size? Are such reductions made for the entire fiscal year, or 
subject to change each quarter in accordance with changes in an 
index of living costs, as at St. Paul? Answers to questions such 
as these are needed to bring the group averages to life. 

Of still greater importance, perhaps, are data concerning the 
effects of the economies. It is here, of course, that serious 
troubles arise. The data we need in order to compare the effects 
upon service of, for example, a reduction in the book fund and 
an equivalent saving accomplished by employing inferior desk 
attendants at lower salaries are simply not available. And yet 
the present crisis is certain to oblige the public library to justify 
not merely its expenses for service but even the service itself. 
Two years ago neither the service nor its cost received such 
close scrutiny, because both were largely taken for granted. 

But now the relative merits of the public library and, shall 
we say, the department of public works are under examination 
by city councils. Library officials will be forced, as never before 
in this country, to rest their claims for appropriations, not upon 
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sentimental appeals, but upon the sort of evidence that city 
officials obtain from other departments. Library development 
may easily receive a permanent setback if, when called to ac- 
count, the profession cannot demonstrate, specifically and con- 
vincingly, the nature and scope of its service. 

The regimentation of children by the public schools makes the 
collection of data on the nature and scope of school work vastly 
easier than the collection of corresponding data by the library. 
Yet the council member may easily fail to allow for this fact. 
He may seriously ask why it is that the library has rarely any 
more definite indication of its social value than gross figures on 
annual circulation of volumes in about four large categories. He 
may even demand data of the sort regularly supplied by the 
schools, since he regards both the library and the school as 
educational institutions. 

He may want to know, for example, how many different 
people (i.e., what percentage of the population) have visited 
the library during the past year, how such visitors are distribut- 
ed among the different economic and occupational elements of 
the city, to what extent different sorts of people use the dif- 
ferent library departments and for what purposes, what sorts 
of reading (specifically) are loaned, what proportion of the citi- 
zens who do not use the public library obtain an equal amount 
of similar reading material from rental libraries or bookstores, 
and why those who do use the public library could not as well 
use the other agencies instead. Several of these questions should 
be no less interesting to librarians than to city officials. In the 
present state of public library records very few of them can be 
answered. In a reasonable society, no doubt they would not be 
asked. But tax-reducing bodies are not reasonable in times of 
economic crisis. 

Or, the official mind may regard the public library, not as an 
educational institution, but as a place of recreation. He may 
have been told that the chief function of the newspaper rooms in 
libraries is to shelter the unemployed. And so he may ask em- 
barrassing questions of another sort. He may wonder why it is 
that the fiction magazines of the newsstands—so much cheaper 
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and so much more popular than any books—are not supplied by 
the library, why the library does not meet the recreational tastes 
of the masses any more directly than by supplying quantities of 
sexy novels free of charge, what there is about the entertain- 
ment supplied by such novels that cannot better be found in 
the movies, and why, now that every restaurant has its raucous 
radio, the city should pay for such slow amusement as reading 
anyway. 

Such questions, because they are ridiculous, deserve no seri- 
ous answer. Yet, since they are present in the minds of hostile 
groups, they are worth offsetting by counter propaganda—that 
is, by established facts, which are the best propaganda, since 
they show impartially how fully the library is meeting or is fail- 
ing to meet its obligations to the community. Such facts also 
must be known before the library can render its most efficient 
service, be the appropriations large or small. When appropria- 
tions are threatened, the facts will show how the value of serv- 
ices which cost money is greater in hard times than in good 
times. 

It may thus be worth while to suggest certain kinds of infor- 
mation obtainable by local libraries and useful as ammunition 
when the institutions are attacked. Certain other types of use- 
ful data are so much trouble to collect that they are undoubted- 
ly better obtained by students able to devote their full time to 
such studies than by library officials themselves. 

It is clear that the information most needed by one library 
may be useless in another and that local conditions must de- 
termine what data are important. But for the layman, data 
concerning the technical processes have less meaning than data 
concerning the nature and scope of library services. Also, it 
would seem that whether the details of economies in technical 
processes are useful even to the administrator depends upon 
how clearly they show the effects of different economies upon 
service. Such obvious checks, for example, as the proportion of 
periodical readers who consult the current volume of different 
journals and magazines would make it easy to anticipate the 
progressive effect of discontinuing subscriptions to each title. 
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But it would probably be extremely difficult to determine the 
effects upon service of economies in cataloguing procedure be- 
yond inference based on facts concerning the use of expensive 
cataloguing by the readers of particular types of literature. 

Of greater interest to the layman, and one might suppose to 
the librarian as well, would be data that show in some detail 
how different library departments actually serve the commu- 
nity. The common skepticism concerning the value of a news- 
paper room, for instance, might be removed by facts to show 
whether or not it merely duplicates the newsstand, whether it 
supplies papers of foreign cities and countries, and how much 
it is used for files of back numbers. Even though the room be 
primarily a shelter for gentlemen of the road, it would be useful 
to know the number and proportion of visitors who consult the 
files, who consult recent issues of papers not to be had at the 
newsstands, and who consult merely the current issues of local 
papers. 

The facts will mean far more, of course, when comparisons 
can be made with other years to show the effects of the times 
upon the library patronage and service. They should prove use- 
ful to any department of the library. In the case of reference 
services, many laymen should be interested to learn what ques- 
tions are being referred to assistants during these years of panic. 
How do they differ from the questions asked two years ago—in 
respect to number, subjects involved, and type of questioner? 
Such facts should also help to convince local officials that a 
reference room is “good for business” and that it needs money. 
In addition, they might show that certain particular services 
are so little used or are used for such trivial purposes that they 
might be discontinued without serious loss. 

In the case of the general book circulation, we have already 
suggested the desirability of more specific information than is 
commonly recorded concerning borrowers and the books they 
borrow. The amount of detail recorded will of necessity depend 
upon the help available. But the facts have such importance in 
themselves—to librarians, publishers, educators, students of 
society and social change, and (when popularly presented) to 
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eC the public at large—that students from local institutions might 
» be induced to volunteer their services. It is hard to imagine a 
. more legitimate exercise for any sort of prospective librarian. 
One cannot overemphasize the fact that circulation data, 
even if available for each person and for each book throughout 
an entire year, will prove most useful as an indication of trends. 
That is, the value increases geometrically with the number of 
years the record is kept. Assuming, as now seems reasonable, 
that the average increase in the circulation of adult non-fiction 
has, since 1929, been at least three times the normal rate of in- 
crease, we should be most concerned to know in what sort of 
reader and in what particular subjects the largest relative in- 
crease has occurred. 

Librarians’ testimony on this point, as found in numerous ar- 
ticles leaves much to be desired. Casual observation may show 
that the major increase lies in occupational books, in social 
science, and in recent fiction. But it does not show what oc- 
cupations are being read about most in the given locality, nor 
by what proportion of the unemployed population, nor by what 
other types of citizen. In the public libraries of German and 
Scandinavian cities today, such facts are considered essential 
to efficient service. 

So, also, in the case of social-science circulation. Most librari- 
ans testify to large increases in economics, sociology, political 
science, and history. But what are we to conclude? That the 
muddle which politics has made of economics is driving men to 
John Stuart Mill and his peers for consolation, that the reading 
is mostly in current history of the Charles A. Beard type, or that 
the readers are at last taking the crisis seriously enough to read 
forthright explanations of it in Stuart Chase, Laidler, and the 
unfettered spokesmen of the left? 

The most plausible of these is the last; but, lacking the evi- 
dence, we can only speculate. The writer has checked a list of 
the better-known left-wing writers against the catalogues of two 
city libraries and found them very poorly represented. The 
problem of censorship involved here is incidentally a matter of 
critical importance to public confidence in the library. But per- 
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haps the best current political criticism is found in the weekly 
reviews. How are these being read in the library, and by whom? 

In immediate connection with all such questions concerning 
the material read is this insistent question: “By whom?” Does 
the increased circulation betoken new types of readers—persons 
who formerly did not visit the library more than five times a 
year, who did not read at home because of competing diver- 
sions, who confined their visits to other departments, etc.—or 
merely increased activity on the part of those already library- 
conscious? And what part of the total population do the really 
active readers of worth-while material (distinguished fiction, 
popular non-fiction, and reference works) really constitute, with 
rates of increase? How, if any, has the average amount of 
schooling changed among library borrowers during the past two 
years? And so on to the end of the chapter. 

Such facts should help to show the city fathers that the li- 
brary is meeting a genuine need. They should also show the 
types of needs we are meeting, and to what extent they are 
being met in terms of the whole community. The sooner we 
have this knowledge, the easier it should be to distribute what 
funds the library has in the directions that do the most good. 

The seriousness of the libraries’ predicament may also be 
gauged in another way which has seldom been attempted, that 
is, by attention to the many competing agencies for the distri- 
bution of reading matter. If this country goes the way of Eu- 
rope (a possibility we should all of us at least contemplate), the 
popular library will be completely overrun by commercial agen- 
cies until readers are too poor to buy newspapers. In noting 
with proper satisfaction the large increase in library circulation, 
we should not ignore the increase in the number of bookstore 
visitors and in the circulation of rental libraries. Until the non- 
library reader is examined as such, we have yet to know to 
whom the library fails to appeal and for what reasons. The fact 
that hard times increases the amount, and change the character, 
of popular reading gives a boost to the commercial agencies that 
deal mostly in popular wares, perhaps a much greater boost to 
them than to the libraries. There is thus a real need for suffi- 
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ciently qualified students to examine the complexion of reading 
in the community at large, if only for the better orientation of 
the library. 

Passing from the city unit to the county and state, we find the 
same need for data that are not available but highly useful at 
any time and highiy necessary now to ward off financial disaster. 
One clear example of this need is found in the case of the school 
and college libraries. Several cases are known in which the regu- 
lar school authorities, who have slowly come to recognize the 
educational values of the school library, have been displaced by 
boards of financial control by whom the school library is con- 
sidered a useless appendage. Hence the missionary work of 
years is undone by single acts of legislation. The situation offers 
a real challenge to students who are qualified to contrast the 
college performance of freshmen from high schools having 
libraries with other freshmen from high schools without li- 
braries. Various other checks on the values of both high- and 
elementary-school libraries have been developed by recent 
studies that only wait for widespread application. 

The plight of the college library is no less acute and no less 
within the profession’s power to rescue by the collection of facts 
that show where and how much to economize. The recently 
adopted survey program of the North Central Association 
places large emphasis on the systematic recording of data where- 
by college administrators may at any time evaluate the library’s 
contribution to the aims of the college as reflected in the amount 
and distribution of substantial reading both collateral to and 
independent of classroom assignments. 

In closing, it may be observed that the attitude of legislators 
with regard to state library commissions demands the same sort 
of fact-finding attention. The services rendered by the com- 
missions of each state need to be defined by data that will indi- 
cate what services are most valuable in terms of population 
groups. With such facts in hand, even legislatures have been 
known to be reasonable. 
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HE present economic depression has created serious 

financial problems for the public library, as well as for 

many other governmental agencies. The curtailment of 
public functions and the reduction of public expenditures have 
been demanded by many taxpayers, as individuals as well as 
members of various groups, not alone because of high tax bills, 
but because of fancied encroachments by the government upon 
preserves of private profit. The increase in tax delinquency, 
creating many unanticipated deficits in public treasuries, has, 
in many instances, made fiscal retrenchment imperative. Per- 
haps to the municipal official, who under such circumstances is 
trying to balance the local budget, the library appears to be the 
activity which can be curtailed with least damage, unless it is 
the zoo or the art institute. 

Any retrenchment in public services arouses the opposition of 
individuals or groups especially benefiting from the maintenance 
of these services. It is doubtful, however, whether any activity 
of government has a vested claim to a given proportion of public 
funds, or even whether certain activities of government are so 
imperative that they cannot be dispensed with, at least for a 
short time. The sole purpose of government is to sate collective 
wants in the order of their intensity. These wants are con- 
stantly changing as social evaluations of governmental processes 
and services change, as standards of living and standards of civic 
obligation vary, as the mode of satisfying individual wants 
shifts, and as custom gives way to invention and innovation. 
Functions which are required of government today may be dis- 
pensed with in the future. The first problem of government, 
therefore, is to evaluate collective social wants and create means 
for sating them. The techniques employed in making these 
valuations have to date been very crude, consisting largely in 
the political appraisal of voters’ demands rather than in the 
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scientific weighing of the social utilities of various governmental 
services or combinations of functions. 

The funds which governments collect are made necessary by 
the expenditures for functions performed. They should be allo- 
cated among the various activities supported by governments 
in relation to the importance and cost of performing functions. 
The marginal worth of each activity performed or contemplated 
should be determined, and this worth should determine the 
priorities and extension of functions. Although the methods by 
which the collective wants are evaluated and funds allocated 
are imperfect, they constitute the fundamental problem of gov- 
ernment. The machinery of government is created first for mak- 
ing these decisions of policy and then for executing them. In 
such a set-up every institution supported by public funds can 
reasonably be called upon to demonstrate its social utility, to 
prove its capacity to render service on a least social cost basis, 
and to demonstrate the extent of the benefits conferred upon the 
community. 

The first problem confronting the public library is the demon- 
stration of its social utility in terms of functions performed and 
costs imposed. Whether public libraries have a valid claim for a 
portion of the public funds depends not only upon the demand, 
character, quality, and cost of library service but also upon the 
demand for and cost of other public functions. The support of a 
library can only be justified if there are no other more important 
activities to be financed by government and if the costs of such 
services do not exceed the expense of securing the same service 
in some other manner. The major fiscal problem of the govern- 
ment lies in the balancing of public functions and in making 
choices between those things to be done and those to be left 
undone; of deciding how much is to be spent on one activity 
before funds can reasonably be devoted to other purposes. 
Under such conditions various public activities compete for the 
“good will,” as well as the support, of taxpayers. The decision 
as to the character and extent of public functions rests ultimate- 
ly with them. 

Stated in such terms, the position of the public library is no 
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better than the demand for its services, relative to the cost of 
providing them. It is not a question of what the public should 
have, because judgments as to what should be done depend 
upon ethical and other considerations which cannot be measured 
objectively or qualitatively, whereas government policies as to 
what functions shall be performed depend upon the will of those 
governed, regardless of how that will is determined. Such em- 
pirical determinations will often be reversed as the results 
achieved are observed or as social evaluations of services change, 
but the determination of what shall be done rests so largely 
upon opinion that democratic states have found no substitute 
for polling the populace or their chosen representatives. Wheth- 
er a community should have library services, therefore, depends 
largely upon whether it wants a public library. Perhaps it 
should desire this service—it may need to be “educated” to 
demand it—but if the need is not felt or is supplied in another 
way, there is no present occasion for this service. Even after a 
community has decided to provide a public library, the question 
remains as to what activities this institution should undertake 
and how much of the social wealth and income of the com- 
munity should be diverted to its support. The extent to which 
the library in any community should be supported depends 
upon the extent to which the public thinks it should be sup- 
ported. These claims must be weighed, in the long run, in ac- 
cordance with the public will. In some cases, as in education or 
public health, the welfare of the group, as expressed through the 
state or the nation, may make imperative the maintenance of 
definite minimum standards of public service. Here local opin- 
ions as to social values give way to the sentiments of larger 
groups. In such cases the centralized government presumes to 
do for the locality what it should do for itself, often granting 
necessary financial assistance so that reasonable minima of 
services may be attained throughout the territorial limits of 
the sovereign state. 

Without attempting to answer the question as to how much 
of the social income should be allocated to the support of public 
libraries, the query may be ventured as to whether that institu- 
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tion is of such importance in the social life of the nation that 
states or nations should compel localities to provide this type of 
service. Is the library so vital a part of the educational system 
that its facilities should be within reasonable reach of all of the 
inhabitants of the country? Or is the function of the library 
essentially recreational rather than educational, so that it 
should be classified with the permissive functions of government 
rather than with activities rendering essential public services? 

If the public library is an imperative governmental service, 
the demand for this function will have a different relation to the 
taxable capacity of given jurisdictions to provide support than 
if this activity is only one of many things governments may do. 
If the ability of the territory to provide library service is not 
sufficient to support a library of the required standard, and if 
public opinion supports the notion that a reasonable minimum 
of library facilities is required in every community, the as- 
sistance of the state may be asked. If libraries are not essential 
services, then each community can be expected to defray the 
entire costs of these institutions. Though it may be agreed that 
libraries are included within the minimum of governmental 
activities to be undertaken in every community, it does not fol- 
low that state aid must be given to those localities too impecuni- 
ous to provide these services for themselves. From the stand- 
point of social policy, the alternatives to state aid may be pref- 
erable to these public “doles.” Instead of granting subven- 
tions, the state may take over the function itself and provide a 
library in every properly constituted district. Or, the units of 
library support may be enlarged. Instead of having each po- 
litical subdivision, regardless of size, undertake the support of 
libraries, the township libraries, for example, may be converted 
into branches under a county system; city libraries may be 
made into branches under a regional system; county libraries 
may become units in a district system. With larger territories 
for financial support each library system may be able to support 
itself from taxes and fees collected from those whom it serves or 
for whom its services (though unused) are available. The 
larger units of library support, not only enable each territory 
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to finance its own library system, but remove the necessity for 
state aid and appeals to private philanthropy. Which type of 
library organization is preferable from the standpoints of 
economy and performance of service is unknown. As yet, few 
investigations have been made into the financial problems of 
library administration, and relatively little experimentation in 
library organization has been undertaken. State library sys- 
tems under which entire administration or financial support are 
assumed by the state are unknown. Even in the field of educa- 
tion, where minimum standards of performance have been 
specified by the state and where state aids have been granted 
to assist in their attainment, no state has completely assumed 
the jurisdiction and support of this function. Several states 
have been gradually approaching this goal, and ere long state 
education may become a reality. Whether library organization 
should follow a similar trend is open to conjecture; but the 
possibilities of co-ordination, centralization, and state support 
should be carefully studied. 

The fact that the claim of public libraries for public support 
is only relative to the valid claims of other functional agencies 
is frequently obscured by the fact that library boards have little 
or no relation to other governmental agencies. These separate 
boards have generally been created with power to levy special 
taxes for library support, irrespective of the claims advanced by 
other agencies of government. These special taxes for library 
purposes have not been subject to the scrutiny of municipal 
budget-makers and often have been completely outside of the 
tax limitation laws passed for the protection of taxpayers and 
for the limitation of general governmental functions. For pur- 
poses of taxation, special library boards are part of the govern- 
mental structure. For other purposes they hold completely 
aloof, enforcing their claims to a share of the tax dollar irrespec- 
tive of other, and in some cases more important, wants. Special 
taxes for special purposes thus violate principles of sound fiscal 
administration. 

In some cases the library has been governed by school au- 
thorities or by special trustees responsible to them. This ar- 
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rangement may reduce the number of public functionaries and, 
where separate library and school boards now exist, consolida- 
tion should be seriously considered; but unless the school au- 
thorities, in turn, are subject to control by general municipal 
officers or by local budget or apportionment authorities, through 
the budget-making process, their independent status is as objec- 
tionable from the viewpoint of government philosophy as that 
of separate library boards. The separation of functional units, 
such as the school and the library, from the activities of general 
government is often due to the desire to “keep politics out of 
these activities.” Undoubtedly, many gains to society have ac- 
crued through the successful functioning of non-partisan boards; 
but it must be recognized that from a fiscal point of view such 
decentralization may not only increase political and fiscal irre- 
sponsibility but may also make impossible the development of 
co-ordinated budgets, the proper relative evaluation of public 
services, and the effective control of the tax rate. Likewise, the 
political aloofness of one independent agency may only sub- 
stitute one type of politics for another. In some cases, the inde- 
pendent boards have been above politics; in other cases, their 
political domination has been as complete as that of other 
agencies. Each set-up should be appraised in terms of the 
results attained, but the non-partisan magic of the independent 
board should be weighed against the cost of fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity and the lack of proper budgetary control. 

In spite of the effectiveness with which certain independent 
boards and offices have served the public will, the day of gov- 
ernmental consolidation is drawing nigh. The number of terri- 
torial and functional political units has increased, until today 
the number of governments in the United States ranges from 
250,000 to a possible maximum of 750,000. In single states, such 
as Illinois with some 16,000 units of government, there is an 
increasing sentiment in favor of reduction in political agencies. 
Functional units, such as school districts, abound to the number 
of 11,968 in Illinois' and special road districts exceed 1,400. 
Numerous park districts, sanitary districts, mosquito-abatement 
* [illinois school report, 1929-30, Appendix B. 
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districts, electricity districts, fire districts, irrigation districts, 
library districts, and many other districts in Illinois and other 
states remain to be counted.* Many of these ad hoc units, like 
the library boards and special library districts, have their own 
segregated funds which will tend to be merged with general gov- 
ernmental budgets as the consolidation of political units moves 
forward. Many library boards, with their sovereign independ- 
ence to hire and fire irrespective of municipal civil service codes, 
and their independent tax levies and self-controlled budgets and 
treasuries, will oppose this general movement to simplify and 
improve the effectiveness of the governmental machine. A large 
part of this opposition probably is based upon the fear that the 
change will decrease the funds available for library support. To 
hedge against this, the libraries should study their financial 
problems, the methods for improving services, and the means for 
reducing costs. 

Perhaps the solution of the present financial problem may not 
be through consolidating library functions with other city or 
educational functions, but rather through the development of 
regional, district, or even state library systems in which the 
local libraries appear as subordinate units. It is easily possible 
to abandon the notion of small independent libraries, with their 
small and often incompetent staffs, and substitute therefor a 
state system under the direction of a single board of library 
managers. It is equally feasible to consolidate many libraries into 
county, district, or regional systems under the direction of a 
single management headed by a competent executive. Only by 
such consolidation or merger may the needs of some localities be 
served adequately. In many cases, such an arrangement might 
reduce managerial and operating costs, thus making possible in- 
creased service for the same expenditure. In other cases, organ- 
izational charges may make possible the diversion of library 
funds to other purposes without injury to the maintenance of 
present library services. The development of a library system to 
supplant the present order of isolated and autonomous libraries 


* Cf. Auditor of Public Accounts, Statement of indebtedness of the State of Iilinois and 
the political subdivisions thereof, January 1, 1925, p. 3- 
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may be in prospect. The possibilities of such a system are 
pleasant to contemplate. 

The abolition of the independent library board, the with- 
drawal of its separate tax levy, and any encroachments upon 
library autonomy are probably not favored (perhaps they are 
even resented) by many library workers. Nevertheless, changes 
in the present type of library organization seem to be inevitable. 
Whether they will be permanent cannot be predicted. It ap- 
pears certain, however, that financial retrenchment not only 
must be contemplated but must be practiced—and this condi- 
tion does not reflect upon the quality of the service which has 
been rendered. It is one of the conditions which has been in- 
flicted upon governments, whether wisely or not will depend 
upon how curtailments are made and how services are affected. 
In order to meet the demands of those who seek to limit the 
scope of public activities and the diversion of national income 
and resources to these purposes, the librarians should first pre- 
pare to demonstrate the utility of their institution. Their second 
task will be to explain and justify the costs of library services. 

Librarians are prepared to show, for example, the statistics of 
library circulation, the number of borrowers who make use of 
their facilities, the number of reference volumes resting upon 
their shelves, the number of school children supplied with refer- 
ence books, the amount of fiction circulating in the community, 
and similar facts. The better-managed libraries can demon- 
strate that they have supplied many people with a number of 
books, a few people with a large number of books, and the bulk 
of the population with nothing—a condition, of course, for 
which they are not to be blamed, for the library was open daily 
at its regularly published hours. In short, the services were 
available, but not too much is known as to who made use of 
these services. Were the patrons of libraries school children, the 
poor, the middle classes, or others? Did the library exist to 
serve those who were unable to provide library services for 
themselves or to serve those who could reasonably be called 
upon to pay fees for the facilities placed at their disposal? What 
kind of service did these patrons want—magazines, fiction, 
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biography, reference works, genealogy, textbooks, or what not? 
Did the library develop its book collection in response to these 
demands or according to standards which the librarians them- 
selves have evolved as to the books which people should use? 
Does the library know the basic facts with reference to its book 
turnover? Does it have data on the number of volumes never 
used during the year, except perhaps by members of the staff, of 
the volumes used but once, and the volumes used » number of 
times? The size of the binding account and the frequency with 
which certain books are sent to the bindery will furnish much 
information here. But can the librarian translate these isolated 
facts into others which the budget-makers should be shown 
when they are trying to curtail allotments for library activities? 
Some libraries have information as to the territorial, racial, 
social, and economic distribution of their patrons; but such 
data are seldom used to improve the library appropriation or to 
aid in the solution of administrative problems. The other sta- 
tistics which librarians laboriously collect seem to serve as ends, 
rather than as aids, to the development of policies of library 
management. At any rate, the librarians are not alone in their 
plight, for no satisfactory technique has been developed in the 
library field or in most other fields of government whereby the 
services which are demanded by citizens can be accurately 
measured. Nor have techniques been developed whereby the 
incidence of the benefits of the services rendered can be ac- 
curately traced or approximately measured. Until such stand- 
ards are devised, perhaps the librarians must continue to resort 
to such artificial guides as circulation, cards in force, and the 
lack of remonstrance to library tax rates or to the annual ap- 
propriation in the budget to guide them in shaping their fi- 
nancial programs. 

Librarians should have little difficulty in justifying the social 
utility of libraries or proving an increasing demand for their 
services. Are they in any position to justify the cost of these 
services? This problem confronts not only the library executive 
but also the head of every department of government. When 
budget authorities are holding hearings relative to appropria- 
tion requests, the usual method of justifying the cost of particu- 
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lar services consists either in pointing out the normal amount 
which the service costs or indicating that the department under 
question has not spent as much as other branches of govern- 
ment.’ For example, the libraries in 146 cities for which financial 
statistics are available spent only $21,847,384 for the operation 
and maintenance of public libraries in 1928. In comparison with 
this sum, the school expenditures were $598,065,398, health and 
sanitation cost $167,979,518, highways received $138,936,955, 
and even recreational activities were supported to the extent of 
$56,038,754.? Another method of justifying a given scale of ap- 
propriation or expenditure is to point out that the increase in 
expenditures is below normal for the government as a whole or 
is less than the increase for particular departments. For ex- 
ample, from 1903 to 1928 the expenditures for operation and 
maintenance of the public libraries in 146 cities of over 30,000 
inhabitants increased only 437.1 per cent, while school costs 
rose 639.7 per cent; recreational expenditures increased 651.4 
per cent; health and sanitation costs rose §50.9 per cent; chari- 
ties, hospitals, and corrections increased 507.5 per cent; and 
the total costs for operation and maintenance for all of the 
various governmental functions in these cities rose 495.7 per 
cent. The only activities of government in these cities which 
increased at a lower rate than libraries were general govern- 
ment, protection to persons and property, and highways. 
These methods of justifying appropriations, along with at- 
tempts to measure the resistance of taxpayers to increased 
taxes, do not constitute an adequate measure of library cost. 
They indicate what costs have been and how costs are increas- 
ing, but they supply no information whatever as to whether 
given scales of expenditure are appropriate or economical. The 
proper levels for expenditure can only be determined by fixing 
standards of service and by computing cost data therefor. This 
method of approaching the problem is designated as “unit cost 
* Cf. The Organization, functions and expenditures of local government in New Fersey, 
Report No. 1, The Commission to Investigate County and Municipal Taxation and 
Expenditures, pp. 192-96. 
eee States Bureau of the Census, Financial statistics of cities (Washington, 
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analysis.” The cost accounting methods which are here in- 
volved have been applied for many years to private undertak- 
ings, but only recently have they been developed as aids in in- 
telligent fiscal administration for governmental bodies. So far 
as is known, the unit cost approach has not, as yet, been applied 
to library work. The operations of the library, however, can be 
readily adapted to this approach. Costs of library circulation, 
reference service, cataloguing, indexing, and _ bibliography- 
making can all be calculated on this basis. A few efficiency 
studies relating to such things as cataloguing have been made, 
but they have not usually been related to expenditures for 
these services. It appears reasonable that standard costs for 
library service per unit of service rendered can be developed not 
only as aids to budget-makers but also as a basis for the develop- 
ment of fiscal efficiency ratings for various libraries. Such 
studies should be experimentally undertaken in certain libraries 
before they are generally extended to the entire field. This ap- 
proach will not only assist the library management in support- 
ing requests for funds but will also enable them more carefully 
to plan future needs. Committees can be created to determine 
acceptable standards of library service, while individual li- 
braries can be left to their own initiative to develop the most 
economical methods for supplying these services. The resulting 
unit cost calculations can also be made the basis for efficiency 
ratings for various library systems, branches, and staffs. Once 
the compilation of unit cost data is undertaken, the efficiency of 
library management should be greatly increased. 

If it is true that library service is costing per unit of service 
more than it should, as can only be demonstrated after unit cost 
studies have been made, the reasons for these high costs should 
be sought. Some speculation as to these reasons may be in- 
dulged in. Perhaps the costs of library service are high because 
the library is seldom used. If the librarian knows the number of 
people served per day and the volume of daily book circulation 
and similar factors compared with the potential population to 
be served, costs may be reduced by increasing the volume of 
patronage. This is only a method commonly referred to as 
“spreading the overhead.” On the other hand, if the unit cost 
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data reveal the fact that given services cannot be performed 
more economically, the library board is in excellent position to 
resist the deflation of its budget. The development of standards 
of service on which unit cost standards are to be compiled also 
furnishes an opportunity for the library staff to determine the 
type of service which its patrons desire or are entitled to receive. 
The determination of these standards may thus be made the 
occasion for popularizing the work of the library or for renewing 
the interest of the community in its library. 

One cause of “the high cost of libraries” —if they are high— 
may be found in the area of library support. In many cases the 
territory which the library can draw upon for financial support 
is so small as to furnish an inadequate basis for taxation. This 
difficulty is similar to that encountered in the maintenance of 
district schools and has been one of the causes for the granting 
of state aid for educational purposes. Just what is the proper 
size for a library district cannot be determined a priori, but it 
may reasonably be questioned whether many townships are 
large enough or contain sufficient wealth adequately to finance 
libraries without undue financial burdens being placed upon the 
taxpayers in these sections. No data are available as to the size 
and character of library districts, but a presumptive case against 
the township as a library district can be made on the basis of 
data taken from Illinois. In nineteen township libraries in 1929 
the total library income ranged from $1,178 to $11,221. Only 
three of these libraries had incomes in excess of $5,000, while 
eleven had total revenues of less than $3,000. Only one had an 
income of over $10,000. The meager size of these library 
revenues raises serious questions as to the standards of service 
which can be maintained by these libraries. The amounts spent 
on books ranged from $245 to $2,444, but the library with the 
largest income spent only 7.4 per cent of its receipts on books 
and only 8.4 per cent on salaries, as may be seen from Table I. 
Another library with an income of $2,616 devoted $981, or 37.5 
per cent, of its income to book purchases and $600, or 22.9 per 
cent, to salaries. The average expenditure for books in the 
nineteen libraries examined, was 20.1 per cent of the library 
income. The salary expenditures of these libraries ranged from 
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$518 to $2,782. Only two libraries devoted less than 20 per cent 
of their income to salaries, while two others spent over 60 per 


TABLE I 


Tota. IncoME AND ExpenpDITURES FOR Books AND SALARIES OF 
19 Townsuip Lisraries 1N ILLINOIs—1929* 

















Amount Exrenpep syocenteen 
Name or Liprary —_ 
Books Salaries Books Salaries 
Mercer Township Free Public Li- 

ne $ 3,589] $ 736) $1,529] 20.5 42.5 
Township Library, Cambridge... . 2,247 §21 1,064] 23.2 47-4 
Chillicothe Township Free Public Li- 

| ES eS ae 2,762 781 1,164} 28.3 42.1 
Willow Branch Township Library, 

int ea §,129 205 603 4.0 11.8 
Township Carnegie Library, De Land 2,106 708] 1,164) 33.6 $5.2 
Township Public Library, Galva... 3,058 695} 1,980) 22.7 64.7 
Township Public Library, Geneseo. . 4,377 758] 2,782] 17.3 63.6 
Lawrence Township Public Library, 

Lawrenceville. . . . , 6,590] 2,444] 2,312] 37.1 $5.1 
Mount Hope Township Library, 

McLean.. 1,632 334 458] 20.5 28.1 
Township Free Public Library, Man- 

EEE are 1,178 227 286] 19.3 24.3 
Township Free Public Library, Mil- 

__ SERRE RSE eee 2,920 767 715} 26.3 24.5 
Township Public Library, Mount 

eer ee 3,058 377 840] 12.3 27.5 
Western Township Public Library, 

| Be nee 1,835 456 §18) 24.9 28.2 
Little Rock Township Library, Plano 4,472 768 1,080} 17.2 24.2 
Buffalo Township Public Library, 

NS eth vaaabicints olarak nee aane x 1,782 245 789] 13.7 44.3 
Flagg Township Public Library, Ro- 

A LES AES Se ae 11,221 835 942] 7.4 8.4 
Township Library, Sandwich . 2,616 981 600] 37.5 22.9 
Township Library, White Hall...... 2,918 875] 1,000] 30.0 34-3 
Township Public Library, Wilmington 1,698 448 687} 26.4 40.5 

PE cictakvevuresnws ...-++| $65,188) $13,161] $19,513] 20.1 29.93 


























* Data taken from Statistics of public, society and school libraries, 1929, Bull. No. 37, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, pp. 232-41. 


cent of their income for such services. On the average, salary 
appropriations equaled 29.9 per cent of the income of these 
libraries. Salaries constituted a heavier charge upon income 
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than books in all except three cases. It would appear reasonable 
to argue that if larger units of support were created, or if the 
library system were enlarged, the proportion of the budget de- 
voted to salaries might be reduced so that relatively greater 
sums might be devoted to the acquisition of books—that is, if 
the primary function of libraries is to collect books for the com- 
munity. Of course, the nature of library services may be such 
that administration and staff services may be more costly than 
books. 

These personal services may also have greater social utility 
than the mere aggregation of reading matter and may be re- 
quired to secure the greatest usefulness from book collections. 
Perhaps the least important function of the library is the gather- 
ing of literature; its most important function may be the cul- 
tivation of reading habits, the creation of a desire to read worth- 
while literature, the development of the ability to answer for 
one’s self through the use of accumulated knowledge the per- 
plexing questions of science, history, philosophy, or what not. 
Regardless of the book collection of which it boasts, a primary 
function of the library may be to refer its patrons to the litera- 
ture on any subject or merely to inform them as to what has 
been written. These functions of the library are fundamentally 
educational in character. They supplement the work of the 
schools with the children and provide for the continuous educa- 
tion of adults after they have been graduated from institutions 
of little or much learning. Such a concept of the library implies 
more than well-filled book shelves with a clerk to dispense the 
volumes. It calls for adequate personnel to carry the library 
to its patrons, to increase the velocity of book circulation, to 
interest children in literature and to tell them stories, to hunt up 
the sources of information on any subject, to cross-index collec- 
tions in order to maximize their usefulness, and to do a score of 
things which trained librarians daily accomplish. These func- 
tions may be more costly to perform than the acquisition of 
books; and libraries which successfully serve their communities 
may have large, rather than small, salary budgets. In any 
event, a pressing current problem is to discover what propor- 
tions of library funds should be devoted to these items and how 
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the purchasing power of the library dollar in terms of services 
performed can be increased. 

In order to secure further information as to the apportion- 
ment of library costs, a tabulation was made of the income of 
twelve of the larger publicly-supported libraries in Illinois. 
These data, as shown in Table II, indicate that, as libraries in- 


TABLE II 


Torta. Income AND ExpenpDITURES FOR Books AND SALARIES OF 
12 Crry Lipraries IN [Ltinols- 1929 ° 
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Amount Expenpep PERCENTAGE 
EXPENDED 




















Name or Liprary Torta Income! 
Books Salaries | Books Salaries 
Public Library, Aurora....... is 42,109 | $ 7,305 |$ 19,443 17.3 | 46.1 
Withers Public Library, Bloom-| 
ington Tre 26 , 300 6,470 12,01§ | 24.6 | 45.6 
Public L ibrary, Chicago 2,389,877 344,033 | 1,456,686 | 14.3 | 60.9 
Free Public Library, eaitiied | | 
Heights... . 10,311 | 1,386 4,920 | 13.4 | 47-7 
Public Library, Decatur | 41,889 | 6,715 | 23,046 | 16.0 | §5.¢ 
Public Library, "East St. Louis 24,563 3,473 15,663 | 14.1 | 63.7 
Gail Borden Public Library, El- 
ee 27,646 | §,209 10,474 | 18.8 | 37.8 
Public Library, Evanston 61, 361 | 10,536 | 36,813 | 17.1 | $9.9 
Public Library, Joliet 33,401 | 3,382 18,295 | 10.1 | 64.7 
Public Library, Moline. 22,502 | 5, 802 9,865 | 25.7 | 43.8 
Free Public L ibrary and Read-} ; 
ing Room, Quincy. . ; 35,397 3,179 9,549 | 8.9 | 26.9 
Lincoln L ibrary, Springfield . . $3,135 | 14,479 23,590 | 27.2 | 44.3 
| EEE eye ——— = 
eee mee [82,768,491 $411,969 $1,640, 35¢ 14.8 | $9.2 





of ac eg) ryt ed ypangy and school libraries, 1929, Bull. No 37, U.S. Department 
crease in size, the proportions of the budget devoted to books 
tend to decrease and salary expenditures show a tendency to 
increase. The average expenditure for books of the twelve large 
libraries was but 14.8 per cent of the total library income. In 
the small township libraries in Illinois the average expenditure 
for books was 20.1 per cent of the total income. The larger 
municipal libraries allotted 59.2 per cent of their income for 
salaries, as compared with 29.9 per cent in the township institu- 
tions. These conditions remain even with the influence of the 
Chicago data eliminated from the averages. When the Chicago 
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data are omitted, the average expenditures for books, in Table 
II, rise to 17.9 per cent, while the salary expenditures drop to 
48.5 per cent of the total revenues. Nevertheless, it appears 
that, as libraries increase in size, the book expenditures become 
relatively less important and salary items become relatively 
more important claimants upon the total revenues. Whether 
this is because the personal services rendered by librarians and 
their staffs are more important than books supplied by them 
may be queried. Whether such services are actually required by 
library patrons can be determined only after the character and 
quality of library services are carefully examined with reference 
to approved standards which yet remain to be developed. Per- 
haps the book budget has been encroached upon by adminis- 
trators in their desire to provide special services through trained 
librarians or to surround themselves with a corps of function- 
aries who some day aspire to be “librarians” or to develop ad- 
ministrative procedures and functions without reference to the 
main purpose of the library—providing books for the com- 
munity to read. On the other hand, perhaps the relatively 
greater allotment for salaries reflects an increase in the general 
usefulness of the library to the community and an increase in its 
educational and cultural services. If conjecture is to replace 
factual analysis (the facts not yet being assembled for analysis), 
it may be queried as to what is done with those portions of the 
library income not represented by book and salary items. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics as compiled do not give the necessary 
information for a positive answer, but perhaps a clue lies in the 
building costs which were excluded from the financial statistics 
on which these tabulations were based. How much a library 
can afford to spend on its building is a moot question; it should 
be answered relative to sums available (and expended) for 
books and personal services, as well as with reference to tax 
rates and total income, if the institution is to render maximum 
service to the community. In any event, the basic fiscal data 
on buildings and their costs need to be assembled. 

It appears, moreover, that the results of a more extensive 
budgetary study of library finances will bear analysis and intro- 
spection by library executives. The average expenditure on 
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books of 478 libraries was 22.69 per cent of the total budgets; 
the average salary expenditure was 50.3 per cent.t Whether the 
relative importance of these items in the budget is proper prob- 


TABLE III 
IncoME AND ExPENDITURES ON Books AND SALARIES ON THE Basis oF LiBRARY 
Patrons AND Book CircuLaTION IN 19 TOWNSHIP 
LiBrarRIEs IN ILLINOIS—1929* 









































Book |, Book | 
Income Income Expend- Expend- Salaries | ° Salaries 
Name of Library per Py oe itures — per ic ll 
Patron : per . Patron 
tion | Patron a tion 
Mercer Township Free Public Library, 

OS Ea oe eee $2. 56)$0. 114]$0. 525/Fo.023/$1 .09 |Fo.048 
Township Library, Cambridge........ 3-09] .143] .717| .033] 1.46 068 
Chillicothe Township Free Public L ibrary 2.40 680}. ... 1.01 : 
Willow Branch Township Library, Cisco.| 8.32 5 332] .020] .978] .o59 
Township Carnegie Library, De Land 3.00 181] 1.01 o60] 1.66 100 
Township Public Library, Galva... .. 1.86} .098} .424] .022] 1.20 063 
Township Public Library, Geneseo... 2.04] .132 354] .022] 1.30 084 
Lawrence Township Public Library, Law- 

PNR ols c eects onic 1.98) .112] .735] .041] .695 39 
Mount Hope Township Library, McLean| 4.41} .182] .go2 037| 1.23 OS! 
Township Free Public Library, ’ Manhat- 

Ae ee Peer eye 1.67] .135| .321] .026] .405} .032 
Township Free Public Library, Milford | 1.98)...... $21]. 485) 
Township Public Library, Mount Carroll} 2.34]...... 289)... 644 
Western Township Public Library, Orion| 2.86! 7.34 712| 1.82 809] 2.07 
Little Rock Township Library, Plano. . 6.47| .166) 1.11 028] 1.56 040 
Buffalo Township Public Library, Polo..| 1.34 1§2] 0.184] .020 $94, .067 
Flagg Township Public Library, Rochelle} 6.63) .630) 0.493} .046 557| .0§2 
Township Library, Sandwich......... 3.22 ) 1.21 |.. 740 
Township Library, White Hall. 1.74] .102] 0.52 030] .596] .035 
Township Public Library, Wilmington. . 2.45] | 0.648 994 

! 
rae es $2.83/f0 221/f0 $70|#0.044|#0.846]$0. 066 











* Data on which computations were based were taken from Statistics of public, society and school li- 
braries, 1929, Bull. No. 37, U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, pp. 49-59 and 232-41. 


ably can only be a matter of opinion until adequate data as to 
library services and costs are tabulated. This is clearly illus- 
trated by the data presented for Illinois libraries in Tables I 
and II. Questions as to the propriety or adequacy of salary and 
book allotments were raised in the discussion of those data, but 


t The writer is indebted to Mr. William M. Randall for these data. 
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no conclusions could be reached on the basis of the facts 
presented. Some readers may have inferred that the increased 
salary appropriation found in the larger libraries was con- 
demned, if not directly, then by innuendo. However, no con- 
clusions as to what is a proper expenditure can be reached from 
budget apportionment data alone. The answer to this question 


TABLE IV 


INCOME AND ExpENDITURES ON Books AND SALARIES ON THE Basis oF LIBRARY 
Patrons AND Book CircuLaTIon IN 12 City 


LiBRARIES IN ILLINOIS—1929* 


















































Book 1% 
Book —— 
: | Income Rosen Expend- ——¥ Salaries Sclostes 
Name of Library per Ciba la-| itures ~ per i 
| Patron | ~"=S%*"| per © sw Patron — 
tion Circula- tion 
Patron : 
tion 

Public Library, Aurora | $3 52/$o 180] fo . 610) $0 .031/$1 .62 |$o.083 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington | 1.91] .117 71 028] .87 .053 
, . 7» . j | / 4, /4 5) 
Public Library, Chicago | 3.52] .164 §07| .023] 2.14 100 
Free Public Library, Chicago Heights...| 1.59) .111 214] .01S] .761] .053 
Public Library, Decatur 2.40) 137| 386 O21} 1.32 075 
Public Library, East St. Louis | 1.80] .105} .255] .o14] 1.15 067 
Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin I 84) 098] .347 o18 698 037 
Public Library, Evanston 2.09] .124 358 O21] 1.25 074 
Public Library, Joliet | 3-34] -106) .338] .o1o) 1.82 058 
Public Library, Moline ’ |} 2.18) .a08 $62} .028] .956) .048 

Free Public Library and Reading Room, | 
Quincy | 7-17] 227) 644] .020) 1.93 061 
Lincoln Library, Sp ringfield | 2.2 108} 601 029] .979| .048 

Es 

Total | $3.31/$0.150]$o 493) #0 .022/$1 .964)$o.089 
* Data on which computations were based were taken from Statistics of public, society and school li- 
braries, 1929, Bull. No. 37 U S ie >artment of the Interior, Office of Education, pp. 49-59 and 232-41. 


requires, as a minimum, an evaluation of services and a cost and 
efficiency analysis of their performance. In no case is the per- 
centage of income devoted to salary or books a proper single 
basis for comparing large and small libraries. If comparison is 
to be made, it should be on the basis of units of service per- 
formed. Accurate data as to these services are not available, 
but from information at hand certain rough comparisons can be 
made which indicate the type of statistics which should be used 
in comparing library costs. In Table III the expenditures for 
books and salaries are analyzed according to the patrons served 
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and books circulated by the nineteen township libraries to 
which reference has previously been made. The relative ability 
of libraries to supply these services is indicated by income per 
patron and income per book in circulation. 

These data reveal striking variations in income and costs, 
when so computed, among the various libraries. For example, 
the library with the largest income per patron ($8.32) had the 
third largest income per book in circulation but ranked lowest 
in book expenditures relative to circulation. Its salary allot- 
ment on a circulation basis was less than the average. The li- 
brary with the highest salary costs per circulation ($2.07) had 
salaries per patron slightly below the average for the group but 
ranked first in book expenditures per circulation and in income 
per circulation. The book circulation per patron and the book 
turnover of this library were by far the lowest among the libra- 
ries examined. These data indicate that if this library is render- 
ing services that are substantially the same as those rendered 
by the other township libraries, it is doing so at an unusually 
high cost per unit of service. Perhaps the lending of books is 
not the primary function of this particular library; if it is, the 
institution evidently has a low social utility in its community 
compared with its cost. The library with the lowest salary costs 
per circulation had also the lowest salary costs per patron and 
ranked near the bottom in book expenditures on a patron and 
circulation basis. Apparently, this library was providing a lend- 
ing service at a cost that is low relative to the costs in other 
township libraries. As to what these unit costs ought to be in 
libraries generally or in any particular library, these data fur- 
nish no answer. 

In Table IV similar data are given for twelve of the larger 
Illinois libraries. When these data are compared with those in 
Table III, it is seen that the smaller libraries have lower incomes 
per patron but larger incomes per circulation than the larger 
institutions. The book expenditures per patron and per circula- 
tion are greater in the small than in the large libraries. So, too, 
with salaries—the lower costs are found in the township 
libraries. These results compare favorably with those presented 
in Tables I and II, where the proportions of income devoted to 
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salaries and books were compared. Those data indicated that 
township libraries spent relatively more proportionally on books 
and less on salaries than the urban libraries with which they 
were compared. The “unit data” just adduced indicate that 
the greater costs of the larger libraries are not below the cost 
levels established by the township institutions when account is 
taken of the larger circulations and the increased patronage of 
the urban libraries. Whether this is a proper condition, whether 
the “unit costs” of the urban libraries should be decreased or 
those of the townships increased, or whether the service of one 
on a cost basis is superior to the other have yet to be determined. 
These questions will remain unanswered until standards of li- 
brary service are set and unit costs are developed for them. 
Meanwhile, it may be debated as to whether any of the sta- 
tistics herein produced have any meaning, or even what their 
meaning happens to be. 

The real difficulty with small territories as a basis for library 
support is not the size of the territory per se as much as it is 
the lack of wealth and income for the support of government 
functions, of which the library is but one. No studies have been 
made as to the inequitable distribution of taxable wealth and 
income among library districts, but enough information is avail- 
able as to schools and certain other units of government to indi- 
cate the difficulties to be encountered. A recent study in Wis- 
consin, for example, pointed out that Milwaukee County, the 
second smallest county in the state, contained 27 per cent of the 
assessable wealth of Wisconsin. Twenty-four counties con- 
tained over three-fourths of the taxable general property." 
Thirty-six of the seventy-one Wisconsin counties contain 96.2 
per cent of the value of public utility property, 94.8 per cent of 
the taxable individual income, 97.3 per cent of the taxable 
corporation income, 93.5 per cent of the telephone taxes, 97.3 
per cent of the inheritance taxes, and 82.4 per cent of the motor 
vehicle licenses. The share of the taxable resources of the re- 
maining thirty-five counties was practically negligible.’ The 
ability of these counties to support governmental services on a 


?J. Roy Blough, The Geographical problem in Wisconsin taxation (Wisconsin tax 
commission, Bulletin No. 39) (Madison, 1930), p. 26 
2 [bid., p. 32. 
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level equal to that maintained in the more wealthy counties in 
the state was decidedly limited. The folly of drawing political 
boundary lines within which governments are to be locally sup- 
ported with little or no relation to wealth or taxable capacity is 
rapidly being recognized. Investigations of these absurdities 
and inequalities in the field of library finance have not been 
made, but the meager income available to many small libraries 
reflects these conditions. 

Another probable cause for the high cost of library services— 
if, indeed, the cost is high—lies in inadequate and unsatisfactory 
budget-planning on the part of many library executives. Many 
libraries do not operate on a budget system; many others follow 
unsatisfactory methods of apportioning funds. The first charge 
against revenue is often for interest and the amortization of the 
library debt. In some cases, from 25 to 50 per cent of the annual 
library income has been devoted to paying off building mort- 
gages.' Data are nowhere available to show the relation be- 
tween the carrying cost of library debts and other library ex- 
penses.? After these fixed charges are met, salaries constitute 
the second claim upon revenue. Aside from the aggregate 
amount spent for such purposes, little is known as to the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of rates of remuneration for services in 
public libraries. Personnel surveys are sadly needed. After 
interest and wages have been cared for, what is left is often de- 
voted to books. How this fund in turn is divided is frequently 
open to question. It is practically certain, however, that the 
purchases are seldom made through the general purchasing 
agency of the local government, if it has one. Libraries fre- 
quently insist that their purchases are of such character that 
they should be handled independently. Thus, a purchasing staff 
is maintained in the library as well as in the city hall. Perhaps 
this accounts, in part, for the relatively great importance of 
“salaries” in library budgets. 

Whether any of these costs are appropriately divided no one 
has yet been able to affirm. The distribution of the budget is in 

* Cf. H. G. Sureties, “An Appeal to Mr. Carnegie,” Library assistant, IV (1903-5), 
202-3. 

vet. S. E. Leland, “The Financing of library construction through bond issues,” 
Library journal, Vol. LV, No. 2 (January 15, 1930), p. 51. 
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part a matter of social policy and in part a matter of adminis- 
trative discretion. It appears doubtful, however, if adequate 
budgetary allotments can be made until definite standards of 
library service and corresponding unit cost measurements there- 
for have been developed. Until the libraries know more about 
the services rendered in terms of the cost and standards of per- 
forming these services, little can be done toward the solution 
of their fiscal problems. 

Another reason for the apparent high cost of library service 
to irate taxpayers may be found in the type of fiscal system 
provided for library support. As an agency of local government, 
the library receives its main support from the general property 
tax, a uniform levy upon all taxable property in the political 
jurisdiction of the tax-levying government. In most cases this 
means that the library is supported by a tax upon real estate. 
Library services, on the other hand, are rendered freely to 
property owners and non-property owners, but are supported 
only by a tax upon the former group. As a measure of taxable 
capacity, the general property tax is utterly defective, a condi- 
tion which has been so frequently demonstrated that it need not 
be repeated here. The lack of coincidence between taxpayers 
and those receiving the benefits from library services leads to 
objections to the methods by which libraries are supported, 
simply because of the lack of universality in the tax base em- 
ployed. The same problem is present in the financing of other 
municipal services; its solution lies in the development of a 
better balanced revenue system for local governments. 

Although the problem of financing libraries is largely a prob- 
lem of providing adequate municipal revenues, the earnings of 
the library itself have not been expanded so far as appears to 
be possible or profitable. The American public library has 
prided itself upon being free—free to those who make use of its 
services but not free of burdens to taxpayers. Until recent 
times there has been no disposition on the part of library ad- 
ministrators to develop special charges for special services which 
libraries now render. Recent financial difficulties have, how- 
ever, led to the imposition of rental charges for the circulating 
privilege, to the imposition of fees for reference services and the 
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compiling of bibliographies. One library has even imposed a 
service charge for the use of city directories and similar publica- 
tions providing they are monopolized by single readers for more 
than a stipulated maximum time. It appears that many other 
special charges may be instituted without materially hampering 
the usefulness of the service of the public library. Special book 
collections, genealogical records, and specialized reference books 
of little use to the general reader or average citizen may reason- 
ably be supported upon a fee basis. These and other charges 
may ease somewhat the burden of supporting the public library 
and exact from those specially benefited charges in proportion to 
the values conferred. Nevertheless, the revenue possibilities of 
such fees are probably very limited. 

After library administrators have developed standards of li- 
brary service and are able to tell the budget-makers what library 
services should cost, the financial wizards will be in a position to 
devise proper methods for providing necessary funds. The prob- 
lem confronting the librarian is to determine not only the abso- 
lute amount of library services demanded by the public but also 
the cost of providing such services. It remains for others to 
decide whether the claim of the library to a portion of the pub- 
lic funds is equal to, or greater than, or even inferior to, the 
claims of other departments and other public services. This 
question as to what governments should do with their limited 
resources is not for the librarians to determine, and in the long 
run the decision will not be theirs. They can help secure an 
answer favorable to themselves and to their cause by studying 
the institution which they manage and by learning the facts con- 
cerning their services and their fiscal operation. If they are in- 
terested in the solution of their fiscal problems, they must secure 
the data by which these problems can be answered. And, when 
these data are available, perhaps a respectable article on library 
finances can be written. The present need, however, is for basic 
facts, not only for authors, but especially for library executives, 
for use in determination of fiscal policies and the efficient man- 
agement of their institutions. 

Simeon E. LeELanp 
University or Cuicaco 





GOETHE THE LIBRARIAN 


HAT Johann Wolfgang von Goethe the librarian should 

be overshadowed by Goethe the writer and poet, or 

Goethe the thinker and Goethe the scientist, is not 
strange; yet it is understandable that the “universal mind” 
should be interested in books and their administration and care. 
Library work was only a minor responsibility among his many 
duties as a state official, and even his great work in public office 
is a lesser known phase of his life. 

One of the turning points in Goethe’s life was his coming to 
Weimar in 1775.’ The two princes of Saxe-Weimar invited him 
to visit their court, and the elder, Karl August, took a great 
fancy to the young writer then famous as the author of Werther, 
and was anxious to keep him there at what was known as a 
“pleasant residence for the cultured.” To this end, the title of 
Privy Counsellor and a salary of twelve hundred thalers was 
granted to him. His real work as a public official did not begin, 
however, until after his return in 1788 from a trip to Italy. He 
came back no longer the dreamer who wrote Werther, but a 
stern realist. He took up public duties in earnest, and surprised 
his friends as a model official, punctual, upright, and most 
inflexible. 

The record of this part of his life is long and detailed, and it 
well justifies the appelation ° ‘universal mind,” for he was every- 
thing from commissioner for the superintendence of the learned 
societies of Weimar and Jena (and hence a student of natural 

* There are many biographies of Goethe. The most useful in the present study were: 
Heinrich Diintzer, Goethes Leben, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1883), and a translation, Life of 
Goethe, tr. by T. W. Lyster (London, 1883); and George H. Lewes, Life and works of 
Goethe (London, 1855). A speci al intensive treatment is given by Otto Lerche, “Goethe 
und die Wiemarer Bibliothek” (Leipzig, 1929), Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Beiheft 
62; in H. Diintzer, “Goethe und die Bibliotheken zu Weimar und Jena,” Zentralblatt 
fir Dibiiethehswesen, I (1884), 89-105; Carl Vogel, Goethe in amtlichen Verhdltnissen 
(Jena, 1834), and Karl Bulling, Goethe als Erneuerer und Benutzer der jenaischen Bib- 
liotheken. Gedenkgabe der Universitatsbibliothek Fena zu Goethes hundertsten Todestag 
(Jena, 1932). 
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sciences, experimenter, and inventor) to manager of the court 
theater, superintendent of roads and bridges, and head of the 
war department of the duchy. 

Goethe’s active interest in libraries grew from his holding just 
such an office. The history of the office can be traced far back 
into the complexities of the duchy government. It is enough to 
begin with the “Oberaufsicht fiir die ftirstliche Bibliothek,” 
the superintendence of the ducal library, which Geheime Rat 
Christian Friedrich Schnauss held until his death in 1797. This 
office was assigned to Goethe and Christian Gottlob von Voight, 
who already shared oversight of institutions for science and art 
in the duchy. Voight was a prominent citizen who had proved 
his worth to Goethe in other affairs, and he had even worked in 
the library for several years. He was patient, and he had no 
literary cares nor a multiplicity of other duties to busy him; yet, 
of course, Goethe dominated the commission and had his eye on 
every detail of the work. And the office soon grew into the 
formidable “‘Oberaufsicht tiber die unmittelbaren Anstalten fiir 
Wissenschaft und Kunst in Weimar und Jena.” After Voight’s 
death in 1819, Goethe’s son August was appointed to assist his 
father. 

The Weimar library was one of the important libraries of 
Germany. It contained about 60,000 volumes, and several 
score of valuable manuscripts. Hirsching gives a glowing ac- 
count of it in his book of descriptions of German libraries. The 
library was quite familiar to Goethe on taking office. He had 
used it much, and he had already considered the possibility of 
uniting all the important libraries in Saxe-Weimar, including 
the ducal library in Weimar, the Jena University Library, the 
Buder Library (an old collection whose books were already 
somewhat uncertainly mixed with those of the university li- 
brary), and the Bittner library, then a semi-public trust under 
the care of its founder, Christian Wilhelm Bittner. But the 
many complications of administration and control of the li- 
braries, and the numerous jealousies in the duchy, prevented 
any such move. The distance of 12 miles between the two towns 


* Friedrich K. G. Hirsching, Versuch einer Beschreibung sehens ouerdiger Bibliotheken 
Teutschlands nach alphabetischer Ordnung der Staedte (4 vols.; Erlangen, 1786-91), I, 
198-242, and IV, 167-73. 
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could scarcely have been an important objection, for even the 
Jena collections could not be united. 

The next best thing to union was preparation of a “‘Gesamt- 
Catalog”’ to include the holdings of all the libraries. This pro- 
ject had been proposed previously by Schnauss, and he had 
written a promemoria on the matter in 1785." He had discussed 
the possibility of a “Real-Catalog,” but acknowledged that a 
‘“‘Nominal-Catalog” would have to be sufficient for the time 
being. But even for such a task, good workable catalogues of 
the Jena libraries were needed; and lack of them held up the 
project. Now interest on the part of the authorities still flagged, 
though it rose again in 1802, when plans were made for straight- 
ening out the Biittner library, and possible economies were seen 
in working out the two projects together. But the Bittner work 
went slowly, there were doubts about the expense, and interest 
slowly declined. The only real accomplishment was that during 
the Bittner work, the volumes of the Weimar manuscript 
catalogue were taken to Jena and copied. 

Goethe’s enthusiasm for library work, first aroused in 1798, 
was stimulated again by the opening of the Biittner library in 
1802. Bittner, an old friend, who had lavished much care and 
money on his library, died in 1801. As he had arranged years 
before, with the help of Goethe, the library became the property 
of the university, and the task of putting it in order fell to 
Goethe. Interesting side lights on this and other affairs are to 
be found in Goethe’s letters to his friends, particularly Schiller. 
Introduction of order into this “dreadful chaos” of the Bittner 
collection became a first ambition; for the “most fluent tongue 
and the most skillful pen are not able to describe the condition 
in which we found these rooms,” he wrote in January, 1802.? 
In February: “I have thought about the situation from all 
aspects, in order to begin what I undertake not with hope, but 
with assurance of success.’’> And in May: “The library organ- 
ization proceeds little by little, slowly enough. I hold my course, 

* Quoted by Lerche, op. cit., pp. 56-59. 

2 Goethe to C. G. Voight, January 22, 1802 (Goethes Werke [Weimar, 1894], XVI, 


Part IV, 16). 
3 Goethe to Schiller, February 12 (idid., p. 31). 
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and seek to push on from section to section. I profit occasionally 
by an hour of poetry, or a bit of scientific knowledge.”* In 
July he remarks, what so many librarians know too well, that 
when the work is accomplished the trouble is only begun. In 
his own words to Schiller: “Es geht mit allen Geschaften wie 
mit der Ehe, Man denkt Wunder was man zu Stande gebracht 
habe wenn man copulirt ist, und nun geht der Teufel erst 
recht los.’” 

Goethe’s brother-in-law, Vulpius, was appointed his assistant 
and library amanuensis this same year, and soon an addition to 
the library building at Weimar was begun. For the next few 
years his writing and other official duties took much of his time. 
But he still kept his interest in the library, and, in 1806, on 
meeting Johanna Schopenhauer, a young widow recently come 
to Weimar, he took pride in inviting her for a Sunday afternoon 
visit to the library. His name helped spare the library many 
troubles during the wars that ravaged the land; but even this 
world-known figure could not prevent some plundering and a 
disastrous decrease in income for the library. In 1809 he at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to unite all the institutions of art and 
science, including the libraries, under the already complicated 
structure of the ““Oberaufsicht.” But he still had plenty to do, 
the management of the court theater especially taking much 
time. 

New honors came to him in 1816, after Saxe-Weimar was 
made a grand duchy; but his ministerial duties had been 
lightened and were no longer heavy, so that he found more time 
for the library again. Managing the court theater, which he had 
begun in 1791, had proved itself a very troublesome business. 
After a coup by some of his literary enemies in 1817, he relieved 
himself by resigning, and devoted his energy in official matters 
to the superintendence. Now the Grand Duke proposed to 
make him “‘Kurator” of the University of Jena. But he shied 
at the thought of squabbling with the professors and unruly 
students. He did, however, accept the responsibility of re- 


* Goethe to Schiller, May 7 (#did., p. 80). 
2 Goethe to Schiller, July § (idid., p. 96). 
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organizing the university library the disorganization of which 
was proverbial, and amalgamating with it the Bittner library. 
This task was his last great work of public service. He had given 
up many of his state duties, and now even other institutions in 
the superintendence lost interest for him to the libraries. 

The Jena library was made up in part of numerous legacies 
whose disposition had been hedged about with the various con- 
ditions that only moribund testators can devise. None of these 
collections had a catalogue, and there was no catalogue of the 
whole library. The books themselves were in disorder, and 
many were damaged with damp and rot. What librarian could 
resist the temptation of opportunity to put order into such a 
chaos? Goethe immediately wrote to Voight and began work 
on plans for the reorganization. His first thoughts were for 
bettering the physical conditions of the library, and then for 
reforms in the conduct and service. 

The next few months were busy ones for Goethe with plans 
for the new job. He worked everything out in extreme detail, 
and systematically put it in permanent written form. He cor- 
responded voluminously with Voight and Karl August and 
others concerned. During this time occurred an incident which 
well illustrates his imperious and determined character. He re- 
called it years later in one of his famous conversations with 
Eckermann.' He had long labored for the improvement of 
Jena. The library, he told his friend, was in particularly bad 
condition. 

The situation was damp and close, and by no means fit to contain its 
treasures in a proper manner; particularly as by purchase of the Bittner 
library on the part of the Grand Duke, an addition had been made of 13,000 
volumes, which lay in heaps upon the floor, because there was no room to 
place them properly. I was really in some distress on that account. An addi- 
tion should have been made to the building, but for this the means were 
wanting; and moreover this addition could easily be avoided, since adjoining 
the library there was a large room standing empty, and quite calculated to 
supply our necessities. However, this room was not in possession of the 
library, but was used by the medical faculty, who sometimes employed it for 

J. P. Eckermann, Gesprache mit Goethe, Montag, 15. Marz, 1830. The Conversations 


are available in numerous editions, and G. H. Lewes retells the story in his Life and 
Works of Goethe. The best original text is that edited by H. Diintzer (Leipzig, 1885). 
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their conferences. I therefore applied to these gentlemen with the very civil 
request that they would give up this room for the library. To this they would 
not agree. They were willing, they said, to give it up if I would have a new 
room built for their conferences, and that immediately. I replied that I should 
be very ready to have another place prepared for them, but that I could not 
promise them a new building immediately. This did not satisfy them for when 
next morning when I asked them for the key I was told it could not be found! 
There now remained no course but to enter as conqueror. I therefore sent for 
a bricklayer, and took him into the library before the wall of the adjoining 
room. “This wall, my friend,” said I, “must be very thick, for it separates 
two different parts of the building: just try now how strong it is.” The brick- 
layer went to work, and scarcely had he given five or six hearty blows, when 
bricks and mortar fell in, and one could see through the opening some vener- 
able perukes with which the room was decorated. “Go on, my friend,” said I. 
“I cannot yet see clearly enough. Do not restrain yourself, but act as if you 
were in your own house.” This friendly encouragement so animated the brick- 
layer, that the opening was soon large enough to serve perfectly for a door; 
when my library attendants rushed into the room, each with an armful of 
books, which they threw upon the ground as a sign of possession. Benches, 
chairs and desks vanished in a moment; and my assistants were so quick and 
active, that in a few days all the books were arranged along the walls. The 
doctors, who soon after entered the room in corpore through the usual door, 
were quite confounded at so unexpected a change. They did not know what 
to say, but retired in silence; but they all harbored a secret grudge against me. 
When I related this to the Grand Duke, he laughed heartily and quite 
approved me. 


Afterward, when, on account of the great dampness of the 
library, Goethe wanted to take down part of the old city wall, 
he met with a similar problem. Though quite useless, the wall 
was much revered. When the city authorities saw his workmen 
destroying the wall, they complained to the Grand Duke. But 
the Grand Duke, “who had secretly authorized me, said: ‘I do 
not meddle with Goethe’s affairs. He knows what he has to do, 
and must act as he thinks right. Go to him and speak to him 
yourselves, if you have the courage.’ ” 

Making of a “Real-Catalog” he considered the chief task of 
the undertaking, and he discussed it frequently with Voight, 
the Grand Duke, the librarian, George Gottlieb Gildenapfel, 
and others. In a report to the Duke, of October 30, 1817, he 
says:* 


* Quoted by Vogel, op. cit., p. 74. 
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No one will deny that a “‘Real-Catalog” is fundamental in every library; 
it gives a broad view of the riches and of the gaps, and puts the librarian as 
well as other friends of the library in the position to add to it appropriately. 
Now comes an occasion that makes necessary revising the library, where at 
the same time there is room enough, so it would be inexcusable to arrange the 
books without regard for their systematic main- and sub-classification, and 
without consideration for future additions. 


At first he planned to use the catalogue of the library at 
Weimar as a basis. Work was begun with transcripts of the 
botany and language sections. But they were found to be in- 
adequate, and revision necessary. Each class was revised with 
expert assistance, often a professor, and sometimes a student 
at the university, where “so viele kenntnissreiche junge Manner 
sich befinden.”’ 

After two years of work, in December, 1819, Goethe was able 
to look back with satisfaction on the work accomplished and 
report what he had done. A veritable revolution had taken 
place. The several rooms that held the library had been joined 
by doorways, partitions and screens had been fixed, numerous 
repairs effected, and painting done; and, of course, a wall had 
been razed and a garden improved, and a door had been cut 
into a room once used by the medical faculty. In the library 
proper, an accession book had been started, a new “Ausleihe- 
buch” or loan-book had been introduced, a name-catalogue on 
slips was in the making, classification had been carried through 
the pure and applied sciences and was progressing in other 
fields, and many other reforms were being made. In November, 
1824, after seven years of work, Goethe, at the age of seventy- 
five, was able to report that his task had been completed. 

Goethe’s work with his libraries thus presents a comprehen- 
sive picture of his character. His administration was a strict 
one, yet one marked with many liberal and progressive ideas. 
He kept a watchful eye on every detail, and always insisted on 
careful and voluminous records. The accession book was a 
favorite with him. When Vulpius proposed that the book he 
kept at Weimar be discontinued, and declared that the time 
spent on it could be better put on the catalogue, and that a good 
catalogue would make the book superfluous, Goethe fondled the 
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treasure for a few minutes and regretted they could not let it go. 

He was proud too of the loan-book in which were entered 
under the names of borrowers the short titles of the books each 
had, with the date taken out and the date returned. Preserva- 
tion of such a record has made possible publication of the list 
of books Goethe himself borrowed from the Weimar library.* 
“Tagebiicher” were favorites also. He liked to have each as- 
sistant keep a journal. He was especially particular about the 
one Vulpius kept at Weimar while he was away at Jena, and 
he read it periodically with great interest. 

Strict impartiality was a library rule. Prompt return of books 
was insisted upon whether the borrower was one of the famous 
group that included Schiller and Herder, or merely an obscure 
citizen. Whenever a book came back in poor condition, the 
borrower was made to pay for it. 

Liberal provisions for use of the libraries were introduced by 
Goethe, often over the protests of other officials. He arranged 
for interlibrary loans, and even had sections of the catalogues 
copied for distant readers. Hours of opening were greatly ex- 
tended, and many facilities for the benefit of readers introduced. 
So liberal were some of the rules at Weimar that after Goethe’s 
death it was found necessary to revise them and make them 
more stringent again. 

One of the last of Goethe’s official acts, and perh2ps then re- 
garded the most radical, was taking out a membership for the 
staid Weimar library in a reading club. The library was able to 
influence the choice of new books with respect to its own hold- 
ings, and had the chance to buy the used books at bargain 
prices. 

Cuar.es F. Gosne.i 
Géza Scutitz 
New York City 


t Elise von Keudell, Goethe als Beniitzer der Weimarer Bibliothek; ein Verzeichnis der 
von thm entliehenen Werke (Weimar, 1931). 

















PRESERVATION OF RARE BOOKS AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY: 


N OCTOBER of the year 1902 the short-lived periodical 
known as the Bibliographer published an essay entitled 
“Of bibliophilism and the preservation of books,” by 

Henry French, later identified as the great collector, Robert 
Hoe. In this article the author makes the unqualified state- 
ment that: 

Palatial fireproof buildings with imposing fagades, monumental staircases 
and lofty halls and reading rooms, elaborate and learned classifications and 
systems of catalogues, with ingenious machinery for the almost automatic 
delivery of books to readers, however perfect and efficient, furnish no guar- 
antee for the proper care of literary treasures. 


Perhaps because of the relatively high proportion of unique 
and rare material in the Huntington collections, we have given 
a great deal of time and thought to the preservation of rare 
books and manuscripts. The belief that not only the present 
generation but generations for centuries to come will need to use 
these materials has caused us to develop a somewhat more ex- 
tended idea of actual library obligations than the average re- 
search institution. The creation of “treasure rooms” in several 
large public and university libraries during recent years shows 
a definite trend toward conservation for posterity, making it 
clear that librarians in research institutions are becoming defi- 
nitely receptive to ideas other than those mainly governing the 
purchase and circulation of books. 

I had at first planned to touch more generally on the broad 
subject of the preservation of books and manuscripts; on the 
possibilities of the photostat and other methods of photo- 
graphic reproduction for the purpose of conserving original ma- 
terial; on the restricted use of certain rarities; and on many 

*A paper read before the Large College and Reference Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association, New Orleans, April 25-30, 1932. 
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other points of possible interest to a group of librarians who 
have or may some day have the responsibility of a rare collec- 
tion. But a letter received some time ago from Dr. T. J. Briggs, 
of the United States Bureau of Standards, seemed to indicate 
that a paper confined chiefly to methods of exterminating book- 
worms would be more timely. In answer to my inquiry Dr. 
Briggs said, ““We have not made any experiments upon book- 
worm extermination. ... We have been told that there is 
much difficulty with bookworms in libraries at New Orleans.” 

I feel that under the circumstances New Orleans should bene- 
fit from the experience of the Huntington Library in extermi- 
nating bookworms, or, more specifically, the Sitodrepa panicea, 
as the species which infested our stacks is known in the United 
States; and consequently I shall devote most of my time to that 
subject. 

In the late spring of 1928, much to our concern, signs of 
bookworm activity in the rare-book stack were noticed, some 
two hundred volumes having been recently damaged. In our 
initial efforts to combat these pests, we naturally turned for 
advice to older and more experienced libraries, in various parts 
of the world, having rare collections, knowing as we did that 
the ravages of bookworms had been going on for centuries, 
and thinking that the solution must already have been found. 
In this we were sorely disappointed. Dozens of inquiries were 
sent out, but their answers afforded us little help. A few libra- 
rians admitted that they were confronted with the same prob- 
lem, but confessed that they were at a loss to know how to cope 
with the situation scientifically. Some said that, while they were 
not bothered with bookworms, other book-destroying insects 
had caused great damage. Others reported that their libraries 
were free from all insect pests, and seemed a bit surprised to 
learn that there was a bookworm other than the human variety. 

Many remedies were suggested, not a few of which were rath- 
er humorous, in view of the varied diet of the Sitodrepa panicea. 
For instance, it was suggested that a little fine pepper sprinkled 
on the shelves would have a good effect. It would, but the 
good effect would be for the bookworm, not the library! Mr. 
F. H. Chittenden (whose short chapter on the Sitodrepa panicea 
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in L. O. Howard and C. L. Marlett, The Principal household in- 
sects of the United States, published in Washington in 1896, is 
still considered the best entomological description of this spe- 
cies) says: 

The insect received its Latin name from its occurrence in dry bread (panis), 
and in Europe it is still known as the bread beetle, but its chief injuries are to 
druggists’ supplies; hence the name “drug-store beetle.” . . . Jt is especially 
partial to pepper. . . . In pharmacies it runs nearly the whole gamut of every- 
thing kept in store, from insipid gluten wafers to such acrid substances as 
wormwood; from the aromatic cardamom and anise to the deadly aconite 
and belladonna. .... It has even been said to perforate tin foil and sheet 
lead, and that it will “eat anything except cast iron.” 


No, the bookworm is not a myth, as so many of our colleagues 
believe. On the contrary, when we consider its universal dis- 
respect for almost everything, including arsenic and lead, and 
add to this the fact that in the beetle stage it has wings to facili- 
tate its movement from drug stores to libraries, it is indeed a 
grim reality and an ever-present menace. 

One institution advocated the use of ether, but failed to say 
whether it should be administered to the bookworms or the 
librarian! The situation at a large library in the tropics so 
alarmed the librarian that he was planning a trip to Europe 
and the United States to seek information that might help him 
solve his problem. He said in part: “For big libraries in mod- 
ern buildings in tropical countries there is not yet enough expe- 
rience. We are trying also with chemics (using ‘Flit’) but this 
is not sufficient.” 

Monsignor Tisserant, Pro-Prefetto of the Vatican Library, 
in answering our inquiry said: 

We have great trouble with bookworms; i.e., Sitodrepa panicea, which in 
Europe are better known as Anobium paniceum. The damages have been 
greatest since 1912, at which time the books were taken from boxes and 
shelved in stacks. Before this the bookworms had both wood and books to 
eat, but as we now have steel stacks, they eat more vigorously of the books. 
We used against them carbon disulphide in a zinc box, but the process was slow, 
as the box is small and the books to be disinfected many. We used cyanic 
acid gas against a caterpillar which ate the leather-bindings; the results were 
good, but we did not make other like experiments because the firm which we 
employed to do the fumigating disappeared. 
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Monsignor Tisserant in later correspondence intimated that 
they are not satisfied with their attempt to solve their book- 
worm problem, and at the present time are seriously considering 
the installation of an exterminator similar to the one designed 
for the Huntington Library. But I am getting ahead of my 
story! 

Libraries in England were unanimous in their statements that 
they were free from bookworms, yet our infestation could be 
directly traced to a shipment of books received from that 
country about eight or nine years ago. A great number of these 
books had been rebacked, but now and then worm holes ap- 
peared in the new leather, indicating that the eggs at least, and 
probably some of the larvae, had not been dislodged while the 
books were being rebound. 

The United States Bureau of Entomology reported that they 
had “never made a thorough study of insects affecting books.” 
“We have,” they said, “fumigated libraries with hydrocyanic 
acid gas but primarily for the destruction of such external feed- 
ing pests as cockroaches and silverfish and such nuisances as 
bedbugs.”” While the Bureau of Standards stated that they had 
made no experiments upon bookworm extermination, they sent 
us a list of references which included C. Houlbert’s Les insectes 
ennemis des livres (Paris, 1903) and Arturo Scarone’s E/ /ibro 
y sus enemigos (Montevideo, 1917)—two of the most authorita- 
tive books concerned solely with insect enemies of books. From 
these two sources we learned much about the habits of book- 
worms. 

If you will pardon my translation from Houlbert’s work, 
I should like to quote what he has to say about the 4nobium 
or Sitodrepa paniceum, which he says is called orillette du pain 
in France, drodkafer in Germany, and “drug-store beetle” in 
the United States. 


Honor to whom honor is due! One can certainly consider this insect the 
most dangerous to our books and libraries; at the same time, it is one of the 
most prevalent, and it is perhaps not exaggerated to say that eight-tenths of the 
damage done in the bindings of books may be attributed to them. . . . The 
female drug-store beetle deposits its eggs near the surface of the binding or 
on the edge of the leaves, choosing the most favorable spots for the evolu- 
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tion of their posterity. . . . As soon as the eggs are hatched, which takes place 
in about five or six daysin summer, the young larvae penetrate into the interior 
of the book. . . . When the larvae are ready to be transformed into the pupal 
or chrysalis stage, they approach the exterior surface—back of the binding— 
which is the only free surface left them when the books are arranged side by 
side on the shelves of a library. The larvae then make themselves a little 
chamber somewhat larger than their ordinary passageways close to this free 
surface, and carpet the interior with a few threads of silk; it is in this narrow 
chamber that the small larva is transformed into a chrysalis. The full-grown 
beetle emerges from its pupal casing at the end of from fifteen to twenty days, 
and, in order to free itself, has only to pierce, with its jaws, the film of silk, 
which separates it from the outside; then it takes wing if the temperature is 
favorable. The circular holes which one sometimes sees in such great numbers 
on the back of old bound volumes are the exits. 


I have myself seen specimens during the various stages of 
their metamorphosis. The larva, chrysalis, and beetle are ex- 
tremely small, probably about two millimeters in length. The 
larva has a cylindrical, curved, white body, with dark mouth- 
parts, while the beetle is of a rather uniform brown color. We 
have brushed scores of larvae from infested volumes. Under 
favorable conditions it is possible for the drug-store beetle to 


develop from an egg within the short space of two months. 
Four generations of this species in one year are not unusual. 
Houlbert goes on to say: 


Each female lays about sixty eggs; the following numbers represent the 
offspring of a single female at the end of a year, presuming that half of each 
generation is composed of females: first generation, 30; second generation, 
goo; third generation, 27,000; and the fourth generation, 810,000. 


After reading this account of the astonishing possibilities of 
only one small branch of the 170,000 known families of insects, 
I began to wonder if there might not be some truth in the state- 
ment recently made by an eminent British scientist, in effect 
that “‘it is not the rising tide of color or the interdestruction of 
the various races that threatens civilization, but rather the 
steady attack of the lowly insect.” 

Fortunately, Houlbert assures us that: 

. all the individuals do not reach full growth; many die in the larval 
stage by the fate of parasites, or are devoured by a carnivorous species which 
attack them; others disappear because of the cold when they are not deeply 
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enough embedded in the medium which protects them. In spite of these 
causes of destruction, their propagation is still very rapid and very difficult 
to check. 


It is interesting to note that even these tiny grubs are the prey 
of still smaller insects. No reference has been found to the 
propagation of these parasites to combat bookworms, but its 
possibilities in case of a major infestation should not be over- 
looked. 

Houlbert devotes several pages to various methods of ex- 
terminating the Sitodrepa panicea and, after rejecting all fumi- 
gants but one—formaldehyde—is forced to admit, in summa- 
rizing the whole chapter, that 

. . . the only advantage that formaldehyde presents over all the other sub 
stances previously mentioned, is that it does not decompose organic matter, 
and that it does not visibly modify the colors. These are certainly precious 
properties, . . . but it is not even then the ideal disinfectant for libraries in- 
vaded by insects. 


By November, 1928, the Huntington Library realized it was 
fighting a losing battle in using methods advocated by other 
institutions. At that time we were examining all suspected 
volumes carefully, dusting and brushing inside the covers as well 
as the pages, then subjecting the books to a three or four days’ 
treatment of Oronite Light Solvent in an airtight metal case, 
and finally sprinkling them throughout with camphor powder 
and shelving them apart from the main files in a “convalescing 
ward,” as it were, to be inspected from time to time for new 
signs of infestation. In May, 1929, a new generation of beetles 
made their way into other volumes, and the vicious cycle 
began all over again. We were now extremely alarmed, and 
asked Dr. Tracy I. Storer, of the University of California Agri- 
cultural College, to make a survey of the whole situation. He 
informed us that we were probably confronted by a difficult 
problem, and would have to take strenuous measures to combat 
it if we did not want the drug-store beetle to be a constant 
source of trouble. He said, in effect, that no adequate chemical 
treatment is known by which the larvae of this particular spe- 


* Entedon longiventris, Eulophus pilicornis, and Meraporus calandrae. 
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cies of beetle in their tunnels in books can be killed except by 
injecting poisonous gases into these tunnels, and that we should, 
therefore, confine our efforts to that type of fumigation, using 
only gases of known insecticidal and penetrating qualities. 

Acting on Professor Storer’s advice we immediately insti- 
gated a series of experiments with hydrocyanic acid gas (HCN), 
carbon disulphide (CS,), carbon tetrachloride (CCI,), and a new 
fumigant, ethylene chloride, or dichloride (C,H,CI.); but each 
gas applied in the usual manner seemed to offer definite objec- 
tions. Bear in mind, also, that in each case we had to satisfy 
ourselves that there would be no deleterious effects on the mate- 
rials fumigated, either now or two centuries from now. This, 
of course, necessitated months of research which would have 
been difficult without the very kind co-operation of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 

We decided to apply an old method to a new problem. It was 
found that with vacuum fumigation almost perfect penetration 
could be obtained, and that it would not be necessary to open 
every book so as to expose as great a surface as possible to the 
fumigant. This meant that we could treat a great number of 
books in a relatively small chamber. In addition, we were in- 
formed that vacuum treatment would destroy the almost micro- 
scopic eggs of the Sitodrepa panicea, as well as the larvae, by 
rupturing the thin membrane at one end of the egg and allowing 
the poisonous gas to enter. 

We had at last found an excellent method of fumigation, 
but were still searching for an ideal fumigant. I thought until 
recently that we were the first to apply our method to the 
fumigation of books in a library; imagine my surprise, then, 
when I came across the following statement in a paper on “In. 
sect pests in libraries,” read before the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1879 by Professor H. A. Hagen, of the department of 
entomology at Harvard University: 

The different methods employed to kill the larvae [of bookworms] are 
mostly not indifferent, at least for the bindings. I should like to propose here 
a remedy perfectly harmless and perfectly efficient, namely, to put such rari- 
ties under the glass bell of an air pump and to draw out the air. After an 
hour the larvae will be found killed. 
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Dr. Hagen referred only to the larvae; the egg, chrysalis, and 
beetle are harder to destroy. To insure full success an effective 
fumigant should be used along with the vacuum treatment. 

We had for some time been interested in a fumigant that 
had just come on the market, ethylene oxide (C,H,O), but be- 
cause it was new we were naturally cautious, and our experi- 
ments with it were more extensive than with the gases men- 
tioned before. We were considering ethylene oxide as an insecti- 
cide, and carbon dioxide as a blanketing gas, since the former 
used alone is inflammable; but this meant having in the build- 
ing inflammable material in some form, however safe it might 
be as a mixture inside a fumigating chamber. The problem was 
solved when Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, of the department of 
chemistry at the California Institute of Technology, who had 
been helping us with other experiments, discovered that ethy- 
lene oxide and carbon dioxide could be combined in a liquid 
that is neither inflammable nor explosive. This new fumigant 
is now being marketed under the trade name of “carboxide.” 

A safe and effective fumigant at last being available, we de- 
signed, with the aid of Dr. Irving Gleason, chemical engineer 
for a company manufacturing vacuum equipment, a fumigator 
five feet in diameter by ten feet long, sufficiently large to accom- 
modate five or six library trucks full of books at one time, 
or the largest pieces of furniture, tapestries, and other objects 
of art. The actual operation of the apparatus is very simple 
and does not require the services of a trained engineer or a 
fumigating expert. 

Since its installation we have fumigated all suspected volumes 
in the rare-book stack, as well as foreign shipments showing 
the least signs of infestation. Until all books in the stacks have 
been fumigated there is, of course, the possibility of re-infesta- 
tion, but we feel that, with strict vigilance and ordinary pre- 
caution, our battle has been won, and we hope the “diet of 
worms’’—as far as the Huntington Library is concerned—will 
once again be the good earth rather than priceless volumes. 

But there is another factor in the battle against book-destroy- 
ing pests (and here I think I may broaden the entomological 
reference advisedly)—that of “climate.” Without realizing it 
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at the time, and for another purpose entirely, we had already 
created in our rare-book and manuscript stacks, atmospheric 
conditions which seem to retard the propagation of insect en- 
emies of books. 

Librarians are powerless to prevent the use of poor paper, 
leather, etc., in the manufacture of books, but can do much 
to keep volumes of such inferior character from deteriorating 
unnecessarily and to bring about the general use of more lasting 
materials in the future. Dr. Frank P. Hill and Mr. Harry M. 
Lydenberg have been of great service in facilitating the preser- 
vation of newsprint paper and in persuading a few newspapers 
to issue small editions on more permanent paper for deposit in 
certain libraries; and, as you know, the Bureau of Standards, 
under the auspices of the National Research Council and the 
Carnegie Corporation, is carrying on extensive investigations 
in the whole field of conservation of records. The results thus 
far obtained make us all conscious of the fact that custodians 
of books and manuscripts have long been negligent in this di- 
rection. A report on the progress of experiments was written 
by B. W. Scribner for the October, 1931 (Vol. I), number of the 
Library quarterly. Several preliminary surveys and observa- 
tions have already been published. One of these, concerned 
more directly with the subject of this paper, was recently issued 
under the title, ““A Survey of storage conditions in libraries rela- 
tive to the preservation of records.”* After reading it I began 
to wonder if I shouldn’t have based the present paper entirely 
on ideal atmospheric conditions for bookstacks instead of devot- 
ing so much time to exterminating the Sitodrepa panicea. In 
this report the statement is made that: 

No library was able to control completely the variation of temperature and 
relative humidity within the narrow limits considered necessary for successful 
preservation of records and none attempted to minimize acidic pollutions of 
the air. 

The following external agents were considered to be of great 
consequence in dealing with the preservation of records: 

1. Light, particularly sunlight, attacks both the paper and fibers and the 
sizing material, producing “yellowing” and brittling. 

*In Bureau of Standards miscellaneous publications, No. 128 (October, 1931). 
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The Huntington Library, realizing several years ago the dan- 
ger of sunlight admitted through ordinary window glass, took 
steps to avoid the hazard in the stacks. Moreover, we carried 
on rather extensive experiments to determine as far as possible 
the caliber of the rays penetrating into the various rooms from 
both natural and artificial light, and even investigated the 
advantages of certain types of window glass and electric lamps. 
As a result we installed actinic glass in the windows on the 
south side of the new reference room and blocked up those in 
the main exhibition room. At the present time experiments are 
being conducted to enable us to estimate the deteriorating in- 
fluence of existing artificial lighting conditions in the stacks 
over a period of two or more centuries. If these tests indicate 
that the lighting facilities are still unfavorable, corrective meas- 
ures will be taken. 


2. The absorption of moisture containing sulphurous and sulphuric acids 
resulting from the combustion of coal and other present-day fuels, produces 
marked deterioration. 


Recent tests prove that our air-conditioning plant is success- 
fully removing practically all dust, acids, etc., from the air en- 
tering the stacks. In large cities it is extremely important to 
guard against this constant source of trouble. Tests made in 
London over a period of twelve months indicated that deposits 
amounting to 76,050 tons fell on that city during the year. 
This total included 6,000 tons of ammonia, 8,000 tons of sul- 
phite, and 3,000 tons of chlorine and chlorides, to say nothing 
of vast amounts of carbon and tar. 

3. Successive changes in atmospheric temperature and relative humidity 
seem to exert a marked deteriorative effect, the phenomenon most frequently 
observed being that of brittling following prolonged storage in warm, dry 
places. 


The authors should have added here that excessive humidity 
is favorable to the growth of mold. Elsewhere they say that 
temperature and humidity should be automatically regulated 
within relatively narrow limits, and suggest a range of tem- 
perature from 65° to 75° F., and of humidity, from 45 to 55 per 
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cent. Our own investigation indicated that a temperature of 
70° F. and a relative humidity of 50 per cent, maintained day 
in and day out, are ideal for the proper preservation of books 
and manuscripts. These precise conditions we have been able 
to maintain for about two years. Vellum manuscripts that 
curled and cracked when the humidity was low can now be 
conveniently handled with assurance that gold illuminations 
will not peel off. 


4- Insects, worms, molds, and fungi also attack books in some instances. 


I have already touched on insects in general and bookworms 
in particular. The possibility of mold is also a constant threat 
to libraries. Not a few librarians and collectors were alarmed 
last summer at the development of mold on their books, 
and we had many inquiries concerning methods of preventing 
the growth of mildew and treatment of infected volumes. Well- 
developed specimens were discovered on a file of newspapers in 
one of the largest libraries in the West, and the situation was so 
alarming that its librarian tried to interest a California college 
in establishing a fellowship to investigate means of combating 
this menace to libraries. Valuable records in a vault of a city 
hall in Southern California were in danger of being damaged by 
mold. I have even seen it growing on steel files where it could 
only have subsisted on the superficial film of polish and on the 
moisture in the air. One of the best private collections in Calli- 
fornia is endangered, and its owner is considering the installation 
of an air-conditioning plant. I wish I could take time to tell more 
of my observations in this regard, but it will suffice to say here 
that the species of mold liable to invest volumes‘ cannot develop 
under atmospheric conditions that are ideal for books. Engi- 
neers are likely to recommend raising the temperature of a 
room to a very high degree in order to lower the relative humid- 
ity. This remedy might be more dangerous to books than mold 
itself, and should be resorted to only in extreme cases. Tem- 
porary relief may be had by using anhydrous calcium chloride 
to absorb some of the moisture in the air, and there are, I be- 


Aspergillus niger van Tieghem is a common species in California. 
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lieve, other satisfactory means without resorting to excessive 
heat. 

Long before the Bureau of Standards discovered the ideal 
atmospheric conditions for libraries, the Huntington Library 
was maintaining them, day in and day out, without variation 
and with reasonable assurance that no foreign substance was en- 
tering the stacks; yet the authors of the “Survey of storage 
conditions in libraries,’ in summarizing their report, again call 
attention to the fact that: “. . . No library was able to control 
completely the variation of temperature and relative humidity 
within the narrow limits considered necessary for successful 
preservation of records, and none attempted to minimize acidic 
pollutions of the air.” Progress in controlling these conditions 
at the Huntington Library had obviously not come to their 
attention. 

There is no doubt that this important phase of library econ- 
omy has been sadly neglected. Too often the initial cost of in- 
stalling an air-conditioning plant has prevented library boards 
from considering it, but still more frequently the benefits of 
such a system have not been fully appreciated. 

At the present time we are consulting with a California scien- 
tist (who discovered the cause of, and perfected a remedy for, 
the dark brittle spots oftentimes found in newsprint paper), 
with the hope of finding means of preventing or arresting the 
development of “‘foxing,” so often found in books and so im- 
perfectly understood. Our observations in this regard will not 
warrant a definite statement as to whether or not the atmos- 
pheric conditions mentioned as ideal for books will also prevent 
foxing. Perhaps the researches on the preservation of records 
now being made by the Bureau of Standards will throw some 
light on this important question. 

Tuomas M. [rams 
Tue Huntincton Liprary 


San Marino, CALIFORNIA 


*In Bureau of Standards miscellaneous publications, No. 128 (Oct., 1931). 





A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY STUDY 
OF THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS IN EUROPE 


orientalists of the first rank were approaching the end of 

their lives. Pétis de la Croix died December 4, 1713, and 
Antoine Galland died February 17, 1715. In their last years they 
both turned from their scientific labors and gave some half- 
hearted attention to transmitting to the French public stories 
which they had found in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Galland 
was a born story-teller; he had a flair for good stories and enjoyed 
telling them. To him belongs the merit of the initiative. His 
Mille et une nuit began to appear in 1704 and Volumes XI and 
XII appeared in 1717, two years after his death. It is evident 
that he did not take these volumes seriously; he was easily 
turned aside by difficulties, and from 1706 on the volumes 
dragged in their appearance. Pétis de la Croix was plainly in- 
cited by the success of Galland’s early volumes. But he was not 
a story-teller, and he felt it necessary to excuse to himself and 
to the public this waste of time and labor. His readers would 
learn from these stories the life of the East. The one volume of 
his Turkish tales appeared in 1707, but was not continued. The 
five volumes of his Persian tales appeared between 1710 and 
1712, and in the fifth volume the conclusion is huddled up in 
such a way as to show that he had again tired of the job. But 
the names of both Galland and Pétis de la Croix live because 
of these despised productions. And that of Pétis de la Croix is 
mostly remembered because he has to be considered in any con- 
sideration of Galland’s Nights. 

This, then, is an attempt to give an exact bibliographical de- 
scription, a visu, of the original edition of Galland’s Mille et une 
nuit, of certain early reprints and translations of the same, and 
of some other early editions of cognate books, all in my posses- 
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sion. The Galland editio princeps is exceedingly rare; even the 
copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale is incomplete; and no exact 
description of it seems so far to have been made. The book was 
immensely popular from the very first. It is plain that pirated 
editions appeared at once in Holland, and it is probable that the 
separate volumes were reissued in Paris. But with our present 
knowledge we cannot distinguish those reissues or tell whether 
any real differences entered into them. In my copy the first two 
volumes are dated 1705 instead of 1704, but the existing bibli- 
ographies do not give me any means of telling whether this re- 
issue differs in set-up of type or in text from the original 1704 
edition. Nothing but actual comparison of the two volumes 
with those bearing 1704 imprints could do that. I, therefore, 
describe the volumes in my collection exactly as they are, with- 
out consideration of what may lie behind them. Taken, how- 
ever, with the extracts from Galland’s Diary, published by Her- 
mann Zotenberg (Paris, Nof‘ces et extraits [Paris, 1887], XXVIII, 
Part I, 167-320), they throw much light on Galland’s sources 
and methods. With that I hope to deal as I go. 


The most complete bibliography of the editions of Galland, so 
far, is that given by V. C. Chauvin in his Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes (12 pts. in § vols.; Liége, 1892-1922), Part IV, 
pages 25 ff. From that it is clear that the twelve volumes ap- 
peared between 1704 and 1717. Galland himself died on Febru- 
ary 17, 1715 

Let us now turn to a description of my set. 

Votume I. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
gois par Mt Galland/ Tome I./ [Crowned device made of three letters inter- 
laced B T(?) M, with two B’s back to back.] A Paris,/ Chez la Veuve de 
Claude Barbin/ au Palais, sur le second Perron/ de la Sainte Chapelle./—/M. 
DCCV/ Avec Privilege du Roy. 


The introductory matter is on twelve leaves, including the 
title-leaf, all unpaged, but in two gatherings, with signatures 
aij (the title-leaf is ai), aiij, and five leaves unmarked; éi, ij, and 
two leaves unmarked. On these, after the title-leaf (verso 
blank), are the “Epitre” of dedication to the Marquise D’O (pp. 

—s), the ““Avertissement” (pp. 6-11), the “Table des nuits du 
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[. Tome” (pp. 12-17), the “Approbation”’ (p. 18), and the “‘Priv- 
ilege du Roy” (pp. 18-22). The “Approbation” is dated ‘‘27 
Decembre 1703.” The “Privilege” is granted to ““Marie Coch- 
ard, veuve de Claude Barbin Libraire a Paris” and is dated De- 
cember 7, 1703. The “‘Registré,” given immediately below this 
is dated January 23, 1704, and next is added “‘Les Exemplaires 
ont été fournis.” If all this is not purely formal, the book must 
have been printed between December 27, 1703, and January 23, 
1704. Apparently the “Privilege” was first procured, then the 
‘“‘Approbation,” then the “Privilege” was registered after the 
book was printed and the copies necessary to secure copyright 
furnished. 

The text of the book is on pages 1-302 (all numbered) and 
signatures A-Cc, alternately of eight and four leaves each. 
The gatherings have catchwords. The waterlines in the paper 
run across the page; when a watermark is visible, it is in the 
outer margin. The volume contains Nights I-X XX. The size 
of the page, in this copy, is 63 X 3? inches. 

Votume II. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit/ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Francois 
par M* Galland./ Tome II./ (Device of a basket of flowers, signed VC and 


LS.]/ A Paris,/ Chez la Veuve de Claude Barbin,/ au Palais, sur le second 
Perron/ de la Sainte Chapelle./—/ M. DCCV./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 


The first gathering consists of six unnumbered leaves (the 
thread is visible between the third and fourth). Leaf 1 is blank; 
leaf 2 is the title-leaf and the verso is blank; leaves 4-6 have the 
“Table des nuits.” Leaf 3 has the signature 4ij; leaf 4, aiij. The 
text is on pages 1-323 (all numbered, and signatures A—Dd, 
alternately of eight and four leaves each. The gatherings have 
catchwords. But the last gathering, Dd, has only six leaves and 
the thread is between leaves 3 and 4. The signatures are Dd, 
Ddij, Ddiij, Ddiiij. On page 323 is Fin du second Tome, & de la 
premiere Partie. Page 324 is unnumbered and blank. The 
volume contains Nights XXXI-LXIX. Apparently these two 
volumes were published together, or in close sequence, in 1704, 
and the present copy is a later issue of the next year. This ap- 
pears from the “Avertissement” in Volume III dated 1704, 
which refers to the two first volumes already given to the public 
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(“les deux premiers Volumes qu’il a déja donnez au Public’). 
Also Volumes III and IV have errata lists. Were there such lists 
in Volumes I and II in the original edition, but were the correc- 
tions made in the text in the 1705 reprint and the lists then 
suppressed? 

Voiume III. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
gois par M* Galland./ Tome III./ [The same crowned device as in Vol. 1.], 
A Paris,/ Chez la Veuve de Claude Barbin,/ au Palais, sur le second Perron, 
de la Sainte Chapelle./—/ M. DCC. IV./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 


The first gathering consists of eight unnumbered leaves (the 
thread is visible between the fourth and fifth). Leaf 1 is blank; 
leaf 2 is the title-leaf and the verso is blank; leaf 3 has the 
“Avertissement,” saying that the words, “Ma chere Sceur, si 
vous ne dormés pas, etc.,” will not be repeated with each night, 
and speaking of the success of the first two volumes; leaves 4-8 
have the “Table des nuits, du III. Tome” and on the verso of 
leaf 8 are five errata; on leaves 3, 4, and § are the signatures 4ij, 
aiij, Ziiij. The text is on pages 1-341 (all numbered), and signa- 
tures A-Ff, alternately of eight and four leaves each. The 
gatherings have catchwords. The gathering Ff has only three 
leaves and the thread is between leaves 2 and 3; the last page is 
blank. The volume contains Nights LXIX—CX. The first part 
of the volume contains Nights LXIX—XC (pp. 1-196), the 
“Story of Sindbad,” which Galland inserted here, translating 
from some unknown manuscript. According to his “Epitre” of 
dedication to the Marquise D’O, he had had this manuscript be- 
fore he knew of the existence of the Nights, had translated it and 
shown his translation to her before printing it. Then he learned 
that “Sindbad” was part of an immense collection called The 
Thousand and one nights. He had sent for a copy of it, and re- 
ceived from Syria the first four volumes of the set. In the first 
two volumes of his translation he gives the first volume of these 
four. Now he inserts at the beginning of his third volume 
the translation of “Sindbad” which he had made first of all. 
Then he returns to translate in order the manuscript sent to 
him from Syria. We have still the first three volumes of that 
manuscript (Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds arabe 1506, 1507, 
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1508), but the fourth volume is at present missing. We thus 
do not know what it may have contained, but it plainly did 
not contain “Sindbad.” See further on this Zotenberg’s His- 
toire d’*Alé@ al-Din ({Paris, 1888], pp. 169-73 ff.). 

Votume IV. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduites en Fran- 
gois par M‘ Galland./ Tome IV./ [Crowned device as in Vol. L.]/ A Paris,/ 
Chez la Veuve de Claude Barbin/ au Palais, sur le second Perron/ de la Sainte 
Chapelle./—/ M. DCC. IV./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 

The first gathering consists of six unnumbered leaves. Leaf 1 
is the title-page with verso blank; leaves 2-6 have “Table des 
nuits” with two errata at the foot of leaf 6 verso. On leaves 2 
and 3 are the signatures 4ij, aiij. The text is on pages 1-347 
(all numbered), and signatures A-Ff, alternately of eight and 
four leaves each. The gatherings have catchwords. The gather- 
ing Ff is of six leaves and the last page is blank. The volume 
contains Nights CXI-CLXV and continues to follow the manu- 
script sent from Syria. 

Vo.tume V. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
gois par M' Galland./ Tome V./ [Same crowned device.]/ A Paris,/ Chez la 
Veuve de Claude Barbin,/ au Palais, sur le second Perron/ de la Sainte 
Chapelle./—/ M. DCCV./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 

The first gathering consists of six unnumbered leaves. Leaf 1 
is the title-page with verso blank; leaves 2-6 have “Table des 
nuits,” ending on recto of six with verso blank; on leaves 2 and 
3 are the signatures 4ij, aii}. The text is on pages 1-345 (all 
numbered), and signatures A-Ff alternately of eight and four 
leaves each. The gatherings have catchwords. The gathering 
Ff was of six leaves, but leaf 6, a blank, is gone; the signatures 
are Ff, Ffij, Ffiij, and the thread is between leaves 3 and 4; leaf 5 
verso is blank. The volume contains Nights CLX VI-CCIV and 
continues to follow the manuscript sent from Syria. 

Votume VI. Les Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
cois par M' Galland./ Tome VJ./ [Same crowned device.] A Paris,/ Chez la 
Veuve de Claude Barbin,/ au Palais, sur le second Perron/ de la Sainte 
Chapelle./—/ M. DCCV./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 

The first gathering consists of four unnumbered leaves. Leaf 
1 is the title-leaf with verso blank; leaves 2-4 recto have ““Table 
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des nuits”’; leaf 4 verso has: “—/ Veu par ordre de Monsei-/gneur 
le Chancelier, a/ Paris ce 14. Avril 1705./ Fontenelle./— / Le 
Privilege est au premier/ Volume.” On leaves 2 and 3 are the 
signatures 4ij, aiij. The text is on pages 1-460 (all numbered), 
and signatures A-Qg, alternately of eight and four leaves 
each, but Qq has only two leaves. The volume contains on 
pages I-76 the conclusion of the “Story of Aboulhassan Ali Ebn 
Becar” and so far follows the Syrian manuscript. But pages 77- 
end are from another and unknown manuscript and give the 
“Story of Camaralzaman, prince de l’isle des enfans de Khale- 
dan.” Nine nights of the beginning of this story occur later at 
the very end of the third volume of the Syrian manuscript, and 
it has been conjectured that the rest of the story was in the 
fourth, and missing, volume. That is very possible, but it is 
plain from a comparison of these nine nights which survive with 
Galland’s translation that he did not translate from this manu- 
script. The differences are too great. He used another manu- 
script and inserted the translation from it, just as he did above 
in the case of “Sindbad.”’ 

Votume VII. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
gois par Mt Galland./ Tome VII./ [Same crowned device.]/ A Paris,/ Chez 
la Veuve de Claude Barbin,/ au Palais, sur le second Perron/ de la Sainte 
Chapelle. /—/ M. DCC. VI./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 


The first gathering consists of two unnumbered leaves. Leaf 
1 is the title-page with verso blank; leaf 2 has on recto an 
“Avertissement” that in this volume the division into nights is 
abandoned; on the verso is a table, giving the titles of the two 
stories in the volume, and below it comes “Approbation./ J’ay 
lé par ordre de Monsei-/gneur le Chancelier le pre-/sent Manu- 
scrit, & n’y ai rien/ trouvé qui en doive empécher/ |’impression. 
Fait a Paris ce 4/ Octobre 1705./ Fontenelle.”” The text is on 
pages 1-389 (all numbered), and signatures A-Kk, alternately of 
eight and four leaves each; Kk is of four leaves only, the text 
ending at the top of leaf 3 recto (p. 389); the rest of that page 
and the three pages following (unnumbered) are occupied by a 
reprint of the “Privilege” given in Volume I with exactly the 
same dates. The volume contains the two remaining stories of 
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the Syrian manuscript, which in it follow immediately the 
“Story of Aboulhassan Ali Ebn Becar,” the “Story of Noured- 
din & of the beautiful Persian,” and the “Story of Beder, prince 
of Persia.” In this volume, therefore, Galland had exhausted 
the Syrian manuscript in the extant three volumes, and had 
added two stories to it, those of “Sindbad” and ‘“Camaralza- 
man,” from unknown manuscripts. The next volume of his 
translation did not appear for three years. He had exhausted 
his material. 

Vo.tume VIII. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en 
Frangois par M' Galland./ Tome VIII. [Device of basket of fruit.]/ A Paris,/ 


En la Boutique de Claude Barbin,/ Chez la Veuve Ricoeur, au Palais,/ sur le 
second Perron de la sainte Chapelle./—/ M. DCCIX./ Avec privilege du Roy. 


The first gathering consists of two unnumbered leaves. Leaf 
1 is the title-page with verso blank; leaf 2 has on recto: Cata- 
logue/ des Livres qui se vendent en la méme/ Boutique./ The Cata- 
logue follows, of French classics and Contes—arabes, des Fez, 
Turcs, Anglois. On the verso comes the table of the stories in 
this volume—“Ganem,” “‘Zeyn Alasnam,” “‘Codadad.” The 
text is on pages 1-304 (all numbered), and signatures A—Bb, 
alternately of eight and four leaves each; on page 304 begins a 
reprint of the original “Privilege” with dates unchanged. This 
is continued in gathering Cc of two leaves, and at the foot of 
leaf 2 recto comes “De |’Imprimerie de Pierre-Augustin/ Paul- 
us-du-Mesnil.” On the verso are seven errata. This is the first 
occurrence of a printer’s imprint. 

Of these three stories, only ““Ganem” (pp. 1-152) was trans- 
lated by Galland. The other two were the translation of Pétis 
de la Croix. Apparently the publisher, who specialized in such 
contes, had in hand Galland’s ‘““Ganem”’ (translated by him 
from an unknown manuscript), but could not induce Galland 
to furnish more material to make up a volume, and, therefore, 
filled out with the two stories by Pétis de la Croix which were 
intended for Les Mille et un jour, Volume I of which appeared 
in 1710 with this same publisher (Chauvin, Bid/. des ouvrages 
arabes, Part IV, pp. 126 f.). Of all this Galland and Pétis de la 


Croix knew nothing until the volume appeared. The story is 
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quite clear in the extracts from Galland’s Fournal (under dates 
of December 12, 1709, and January 17, 1710) which Zotenberg 
gives (op. cit., pp. 27-193). 

Galland was very angry. His publisher had not only issued 
under his name two stories for which he was not responsible, 
but had also forged two links (pp. 152 f., 208) in order to fit 
these into Galland’s scheme of the Nights. The following points 
should also be noticed. Volume VII appeared in 1706, published 
by “la Veuve de Claude Barbin”; Volume VIII did not appear 
until 1709, published by “la Veuve Ricoeur,” although in the 
“boutique de Claude Barbin.”” Evidently there had been a 
change in this publishing house and the publisher had grown 
tired of waiting for Galland to furnish more “copy.”” The truth 
is that Galland had run out of material; being a born story-tell- 
er, he was more particular about his material than, e.g., Pétis de 
la Croix. But in this very year, 1709, he was to meet a living 
source of the very best story material. On the morning of 
March 25, according to the entry in his Fournal (Zotenberg, op. 
cit., pp. 28-194), he went to call on Paul Lucas, the oriental 
traveler. Paul Lucas was going out, but Galland remained and 
talked with Hanna, a Maronite of Aleppo whom Lucas had 
brought with him from that town, and Hanna at once began to 
tell him stories in Arabic which Galland recognized as fort beaux. 
From Galland’s Fournal we learn that this went on at intervals 
up to June 2, and that he received in this way a large number of 
stories and held them either in his memory, aided by abstracts 
in his Yournal, or in actual transcripts furnished to him by 
Hanna. The way was then clear before him to continue his 
composite Nights, but he evidently hung back. Details as to 
this from his Fournal are given by Zotenberg (idid., pp. 27-193 
and 31-197). 

Votume IX. Les Mille/ Et Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en 
Frangois/ par M. Galland/ Professeur & Lecteur Royal en Lan-/gue Arabe & 
Antiquaire du Roy./ Tome Neuvieme./ (Device of figure with motto Jmperio 


et Virtute.|/ A Paris,/ Chez Florentin Delaulne, rué/ Saint Jacques a 
l’Empereur./—/ M. DCCXII./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 
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The first gathering consists of four unnumbered leaves, the 
second of which has the signature aij. Leaf 1 is the title-leaf ver- 
so blank; leaf 2 has an “‘Avertissement” dealing with the un- 
authorized insertion of the two stories in Volume VIII, which 
“ne sont pas de !’Ouvrage des Mille & Une Nuit.” In “la sec- 
onde Edition” they will be removed, and in this volume, in the 
sequence of the stories, they are ignored. As a matter of fact, 
they have remained in all editions except in the “Edition Jou- 
aust” (Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles, 1881). On the recto of 
leaf 3 comes the table, and below “Fautes.’”’ On the verso comes, 
first, a new “Approbation”’ of this ninth volume dated January 
10, 1711, and signed Danchet. Below begins a new “Privilege 
du Roy,” continued and ended on leaf 4. This “Privilege”’ is 
specifically for “Tome neuviéme, et la suite traduits de |’Ara- 
be.”” It is assigned to “Antoine Galland notre Lecteur & Pro- 
fesseur en Langue Arabe, & de notre Academie des Medailles & 
Inscriptions, ” and is dated April 26, i711. Immediately below 
comes “‘J’ay cedé le present Privilege a4 Florentin Delaulne Li- 
braire, pour en joiiir en mon lieu & place, suivant l’accord fait 
entre nous. A Paris le 28, d’Aoust 1711. Signé GALLanp.” Be- 
low, again, is the * ‘Repistré, ” dated May 30, 1711. All these 
business details evidently took time, and the volume itself is 
dated 1712. The text is on pages 1-336 (all numbered) and 
signatures A-O, all of twelve leaves each. The volume contains 
“Le Dormeur Eveillé” (pp. 1-233) and the first part of “‘Alad- 
din” (pp. 234-336). We do not know what Galland’s source was 
for the “Sleeper awakened,” but it occurs in many manuscripts 
of the Nights. He notes in his Fourna/, under date of November 
3, 1710, that the “Story of Aladdin” had been written down for 
him by Hanna more than a year before (Zotenberg, op. cit., pp. 
31-197). Hanna’s manuscript has vanished, but the story still 
exists in two Arabic manuscripts, found by Zotenberg in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and described and edited by him. It 
may be worth while to note that this ninth volume is not as well 
printed as the earlier volumes. 


Vo.tume X. Les Mille/ et Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
cois/ Par M. Galland/ Professeur & Lecteur Royal en Lan-/gue Arabe & 
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Antiquaire du Roy./ Tome Dixieme./ (Device as in Vol. 1X.|/ A Paris,/ 
Chez Florentin Delaulne, rué/ Saint Jacques a!’Empereur./—/M.DCCXIL., 
Avec Privilege du Roy. 


The first gathering consists of four unnumbered leaves; the 
thread is between leaves 2 and 3, the third of which has the sig- 
nature aij. The first is blank; the second is the title-leaf with 
blank verso; the third has on recto the table and on verso the 
“Approbation” for the volume, dated July 2, 1711, and signed 
Danchet. Below it begins the same “Privilege” as in Volume 
IX. This is continued on the fourth leaf, recto and verso, fol- 
lowed by the same transfer by Galland of the “Privilege” to 
Florentin Delaulne and by the same “Registré.”” Thus only the 
““Approbation”’ is special to this volume with a new date. The 
text is on pages 1—328 (all numbered) and signatures A-N, all of 
twelve leaves, plus signature O of eight leaves, marked O- 
Ovj but thread between Oiiij and Ov. The volume contains 
the rest of “Aladdin” (pp. 1-222) and “Les Avantures du Calife 
Haroun Alraschid,” covering the stories of “The Blind man 
Baba-Abdalla,” “Sidi Nouman,” and “Cogia Hassan Alhab- 
bal.”” All these Galland, according to his Fourna/, had heard 
from Hanna in May, 1709 (Zotenberg, op. cit., pp. 30-196). As 
he speaks in his Fourna/, under date of January 10, 1711, of fin- 
ishing the translation of his tenth volume “d’aprés le texte 
Arabe que j’avois eu de la main de Hanna,” he apparently had 
an Arabic manuscript of these shorter stories as well as of 
“Aladdin.” 

Votume XI. Les Mille/ et Une Nuit,/ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Fran- 
gois Par M. Galland./ Professeur & Lectuer Royal en Lan-/gue Arabe, & 
Antiquaire du Roy./ Tome Onzie’me./ [Device of intertwined A and B.|, 
Imprimé a Lyon & se vend/ A Paris,/ Chez Florentin Delaulne, rué/ S. 
Jacques,/ a l’Empereur./—/ M. DCCXVII./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 


The first gathering consists of three unnumbered and un- 
signed leaves: The title-leaf with verso is blank; leaf 2 recto has 
“Approbation” of Volumes XI and XII, dated February 17, 
1712, followed by the same “Privilege” as Volume X and of the 
same date; leaf 3 recto has Galland’s transfer of rights to De- 
laulne and “Registré” exactly as in Volume X. Between these 
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comes “Et ledit sieur Delaulne a fait part dudit Privilege 4 An- 
toine Briasson Libraire a Lyon, suivant les conventions faites 
entre eux.” This explains the device of intertwined A and B on 
the title-page and the line in very small italics beneath. Leaf 3 
verso has the table. The text is on pages 1-342 (all numbered), 
and signatures A-Ff of eight and four leaves alternately, but Ff 
has only three leaves. The volume contains the remainder of 
the “Story of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal,” the “Story of Ali Baba 
and the forty thieves,” the “Story of Ali Cogia,” and the 
“Story of the enchanted horse.” All these Galland had got from 
Hanna either orally or in writing. 

In his Fourna/ between the dates of August 24, 1711, and May 
23, 1712, he has a number of references to his work on this 
Volume XI (Zotenberg, op. cit., pp. 32-198 f.). Under date of 
May 13, 1709, he notes in his Fourna/ Hanna’s telling him the 
“Story of the enchanted horse,” and on May 27 he enters simi- 
larly an abstract of “Ali Baba.” The “Enchanted horse” occurs 
in recensions of the Nights, but of “Ali Baba” we have only a 
single Arabic manuscript, which does not profess to form part 
of the Nights. On this manuscript see my text and study of the 
story in the Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April, 1910, pp. 
327-86; and January, 1913, pp. 41-53); also Theodor Néldeke’s 
article on this story and manuscript in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriolo- 
gie, XXVIII (1914), 242-52. 

Votume XII. Les Mille/ et Une Nuit,/ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en 
Francois/ Par M. Galland./ Professeur & Lecteur Royal en Lan-/gue Arabe, 
& Antiquaire du Roy./ Tome Douzie’me./ (Device asin Vol. XI.]/ Jmprimé a 
Lyon & se vend/ A Paris,/ Chez Florentin Delaulne, rué/ S. Jacques, a 
l’Empereur./—/ M. DCCXVII./ Avec Privilege du Roy. 

The title-leaf appears to be separate and is blank on verso; 
there is no preliminary matter. The text is on pages (1)—345, 
the first unnumbered. The verso to page 345 (unnumbered) has 
the table. At the very foot of page 345 in a single line in very 
small italics is Fin du XII. & dern. T. des mille & une Nuit. The 
signatures are A-Ff of eight and four leaves alternately; in the 
gathering Ff there are apparently five leaves, Ff, Eeij (for Ff- 
ij), and three without signature—the thread cannot be seen. 
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The volume contains two stories: “Story of Prince Ahmed and 
the fairy Paribanou” and “Story of the two sisters jealous of 
their cadette.”” In his Fourna/ under date of May 22, 1709, Gal- 
land notes hearing from Hanna the “Story of Prince Ahmed”’ 
(Zotenberg, op. cit., pp. 29-195), and on May 25 he notes simi- 
larly to have received the “Story of the two sisters.”’ Of these 
two stories, he has given, according to Zotenberg (idid., pp. 34- 
200), “des résumés assez étendus” in his Fourna/; as to whether 
he had received them also in a written form we have no clue. 
But he was occupied in putting this volume into final shape be- 
tween June, 1712, and June, 1713. Why Volumes XI and XII, 
which were ready for the printer by the middle of 1712 and 1713, 
respectively, did not appear until 1717, at least two years after 
Galland’s death, is not known. That there was a steady demand 
for such tales is certain. There may have been further friction 
between Galland and his publisher. Thus he notes in his Four- 
nal a conversation which he had with Abbé Bignon as to getting 
a new “Privilege” and publisher for Volume IX, “Je lui marquai 
que je ne voulois plus songer a faire imprimer, pour m’epargner 
des mortifications pareilles a celle que l’impression du 8° Tome 
me causoit.”” And this was the volume that gave “Aladdin” to 
the world! 

It is to be remembered also that these stories were not re- 
garded by him as of any importance. He notes in his Fournal 
under date of August 24, 1711, that he turned to work at them 
when “libre de mon travail et de la version de |’Alcoran, des 
Remarques historiques et grammaticales sur la texte et des Pre- 
liminaires.” This translation has never been printed. 

This set of twelve volumes is uniformly whole bound in red 
morocco with colored end-papers and all edges marbled under 
gilt. Volumes II—X are in an old binding; Volumes I, XI, and 
XII are in a modern binding uniform with the others. 

It has been shown above that the separate volumes of Gal- 
land were evidently reprinted by his Paris publishers to meet 
the demand as it came in. In these reprints there is no indica- 
tion of edition on the title-page. The year only is changed. It 
is therefore a sign of a pirated edition when the title-page bears 
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such an indication. Edition and reissue are thus confounded for 
the Paris editions. Only in 1726 did a distinctive second edition 
appear at Paris. It is distinctive in that it is in six volumes, each 
with continuous pagination and Table of Contents, and from 
this point on editions in twelve volumes, even bound up as six, 
are almost certainly pirated. This edition is Chauvin’s 21B. It 
had not been seen by him and, in error, he describes it as “12 
tomes en 6 volumes.” 

Vo.ume I. Les/ Mille & Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Francois/ 
Par M. Galland./ Nouvelle Edition Corrigée./ Tome1./ [Ornament.]/ A Par- 
is,/ Par La Compagnie des Libraires./ M. DCC. XXVI./ Avec Privilege du 
Roy. 

Collation.—a of eight leaves+é of two leaves+A-Pp of eight 
and four leaves alternately+Qq of two leaves+Rr one leaf. 
Last page blank. 

Pagination—None to gatherings 4 and é; thereafter (1)- 
(462). Catchwords to gatherings. 

Votume II. [The title-page is exactly that of Volume I except as to volume 
number and that line 5 has “Mr.” instead of “M.”’] 


Collation.—a of eight leaves+A-Pp of eight and four leaves 
alternately +Qq of four leaves. 

Pagination.—None to gathering 4; thereafter (1)—464. Catch- 
words as above. 


Votume III. [Title-page as Vol. II.] 


Collation.—a of eight leaves+-A-Zz of eight and four leaves 
alternately +Aaa of four leaves; last three pages blank. 

Pagination.—None to 4; thereafter (1)-557+three blanks. 
But the last leaf may belong to the binding. 

Vo.ume IV. [Title-page as Vol. II but a different ornament.] 

Collation.—Title-leaf, verso blank+A-Tt of eight and four 


leaves alternately; last leaf, a blank, cut away. 
Pagination.—(1)—(502); table on 502. Catchwords as above. 


Vo.ume V, [Title-page as Vol. II.] 


Collation.—Title-leaf and leaf with table on recto, verso of 
both blank,+A-Zz of eight and four leaves alternately. 
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Pagination.—1-§52. Catchwords as above. 
Vo.tume VI. [Title-page as Vol. II.] 


Collation.—Title-leaf and leaf with table on recto, verso of 
both blank+A-Yy of eight and four leaves alternately +Zz of 
two leaves+Aaa of four leaves with last three pages blank. 

Pagination.—(1)—§48; gathering Aaa is unpaged. Catchwords 
as above. 

The “Privilege” to Nicolas Gosselin is on gathering Aaa; it 
covers the Nights and also Les Mille et un jour, contes persans 
and is dated May 18, 1724. Immediately after it comes “‘J’ai 
associé au present Privilege, les Interessez au Magasin de Gui- 
net, chacun suivant leur part & portion. A Paris ce deuxiéme 
Juin 1724. Gosse.in.” The “Registré, ensemble la Cession”’ is 
dated June 13, 1724. Apparently it is because of this “cession” 
that the title-pages bear “Par la Compagnie des Libraires.” 
The size of the leaf in the present full calf binding is 6} X 3} 
inches. In each volume is “Stoke Lib.,” and in the first volume 
the heraldic bookplate of “Joseph Wren.” 

I have another six-volume edition (Chauvin * 21D) with this 
same imprint, “Par la Compagnie des Libraires.”” It is dated in 
each volume M.DCC.XLV except Volume IV, which has, ap- 
parently as a misprint, M.DCC.LXV. The “Privilege” is at the 
end of Volume VI; it is in the name of Pierre-Francois Giffard 
and is dated September 25, 1738. The “Registré” is dated Octo- 
ber 16, 1738. Below, on the same page, comes “De |’Imprimerie 
de La Breton, Imprimeur ordinaire du Roi.”” There is no similar 
printer’s imprint in the 1726 edition. 

Pagination.—Volume I, sixteen unnumbered+(1)—350; Vol- 
ume II, twelve unnumbered+(1)—352; Volume III, eight un- 
numbered+(1)-(416); Volume IV, four unnumbered+(1)- 
(372); Volume V, four unnumbered+(1)-—(420); Volume VI, 
four unnumbered+(1)—381+three with “Privilege,” etc. In 
each volume is the signature “Eliza: Palmer.” 


PIRATED EDITIONS 


I have the first two volumes, printed, bound, and issued to- 
gether, but with separate paginations and signatures. That 
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they were printed together is shown by the fact that the title- 
leaf of Volume II is the last leaf of the last gathering (L) of 
Volume I. 

Les/ Mille et Une Nuits/ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Francois/ Par Mr. 
Galland de l’Acade-/mie Royale des Inscriptions/ & Medailles./ Tome Pre- 
mier./ Troisiéme Edition, revaé & corrigée./ [Device of Elzevir globe.] 
Suivant la Copie de Paris./—/ M.DCCV. 


The title-page of Volume II is exactly the same except Tome 
Second. 

On a separate leaf at the beginning, as a frontispiece, is the 
iarger bed-scene, used later by Husson in his Volumes III and 
IV (1714); no artist’s or engraver’s name; but “Nuit” and not 
“Nuits” as on the title-page. The title-leaf is the first of gather- 
ing A; on verso is the “Approbation.”’ On the next five leaves of 
that gathering (no pagination but signatures A 2-6) are the 
““Epitre to Madame La Marquise d’O” and the “Avertisse- 
ment.” Then come four leaves, A 7-9 and one without signa- 
ture, with the table of Volume I and then of Volume II. These 
four leaves are evidently an insertion by afterthought, for the 
catch-word on the last page of the “Avertissement” connects 
with the first page of the text and that page has signature A 7 
and page number 13. That is, the first twelve pages are reckoned 
from the title-page to the last of the “Avertissement.” The text 
of Volume I comes then on pages 13-246, signatures A7—-L3; 
gatherings A-K each of twelve leaves; gathering L of four 
leaves, leaf 4 being the title-leaf of Volume II. On the verso of 
leaf 4 comes: 

AvertTIssEMENT./ La Presse roule actuellement sur le/ III] Tome de ces 
Contes Ara-/bes. Et on donnera les Tomes sui-/vans &@ mesure qu'on les 
recevra de/ Paris. 


The text of Volume II is on pages 1-304; signatures A-M of 
twelve leaves each and N of eight leaves; pages 298-304 are in 
smaller type, evidently to get the text into those eight leaves. 
For the same purpose the last paragraph of the original Paris 
edition is omitted, and at the foot of page 304 after “mille béné- 
dictions” comes the single word Fin. I have not collated the 
text, but there are other variations. In both volumes there are 
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catchwords to the pages. I am uncertain as to what “Troisiéme 
Edition” on these title-pages refers. My Volumes I and II of 
the Paris edition, although certainly later issues—1705 instead 
of 1704—bear no edition number on their title-pages. The vol- 
umes were being reprinted (at La Haye?) as fast as they ar- 
rived from Paris. The page, as bound, is 3X5} inches. There 
are two old signatures of former owners: “Thos Cooper” and 
“Georgius Bagnall.” 

This double volume is almost certainly from the same press 
and publisher—La Haye, Pierre Husson—as two other incom- 
plete sets which I have, one of Volumes I, II, III, IV, VI, VII 
and the other of Volumes II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII; these 
volumes are dated from 1706 to 1716. 

Les/ Mille et Une Nuit./ Contes Arabes./ Traduits en Francois/ Par Mr. 
Galland, de /’ Académie/ Royale des Inscriptions &§ Medailles./ Tome Premi- 
er./ Quatriéme Edition, revié & corrigée./ [Device of Elzevir globe.]/ Suivant 
la Copie imprimée @ Paris./ A La Haye,/ Chez Pierre Husson, Marchand/ 
Libraire, au coin du Capel brug./—/ M.DCC.VII. 


The frontispiece and title-page face each other on two con- 
nected leaves. The frontispiece is the smaller bed-scene sur- 
rounded by five little pictures from scenes in the stories and hav- 
ing engraved below: ““A La Haye chez Pierre Husson D. Coster 
fecit.” On the verso of the title-page is the “Approbation” of 
1703. A gathering of eight leaves follows—signatures * 2-5; no 
pagination—having the “Epitre,” the ““Avertissement,” and the 
“Table du premier Tome des mille et une Nuits” (sic). The text 
is on pages 1-268, signatures A-L of twelve leaves and M of two 
leaves. The description of Galland on the title-page is evidently 
derived from the “Privilege” in the Paris edition. The size of 
the printed page and the type are exactly those of the double 
volume described above. Catchwords to pages. 

Volume II has title-page as above except “Tome Second./ 
Troisiéme Edition, revaé & corrigée.”” The date is MDCC.VI. 
The frontispiece is that of Volume I and it is on the same sheet 
as the title-page on the verso of the title-page is the same 
““Avertissement,” as to the printing of Volume III, as in Volume 
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II of the double volume above. Two leaves follow, unnumbered 
and without signature, giving the “Table des nuits.” The text 
is On pages 1-304, all numbered; signatures A—M of twelve 
leaves and N of eight leaves. Pages 300-304 are again in smaller 
type, and the end is abridged as in the volume above. I have 
shown above that the first two volumes of Galland appeared to- 
gether at Paris in 1704, followed later in the same year by Vol- 
umes III and IV. Evidently Pierre Husson received from Paris 
Volumes I and II together and got out, without place or pub- 
lisher’s name, a joint edition in 1705. At that time he was also 
just reprinting the Paris Volume III and looking to receive 
Volume IV and its followers. Then in 1706 and thereafter he re- 
printed the two volumes separately with his own complete im- 
print, but with “third edition” still on the title-pages. What 
that “third edition” means is obscure. 

My third volume has the same title-page a little differently 
arranged, with “Nuit” in the singular, “Tome Troisiéme,” and 
“Quatriéme Edition”; Pierre Husson’s shop is “sur le Capel- 
brug” and the date is 1714. The frontispiece (the larger bed- 
scene as in the double volume above) is on the same sheet as the 
title-page, the verso of which is blank. There follow four un- 
numbered leaves (signatures *2>*3%4, no signature) having 
Galland’s Avertissement to the Paris Volume III and the “Table 
des nuits.” The text is on pages 1-300 (all numbered) with 
signatures A—M of twelve leaves each and N (smaller type) of 
six leaves. Catchwords to pages. 

My fourth volume has exactly the title-page of the third ex- 
cept “Tome Quatriéme’’; the date is the same. The frontispiece 
again is the larger bed-scene; after it comes the title-leaf, verso 
blank, and then two leaves with the table. The text is on pages 
1-280, all numbered; signatures A-L of twelve leaves each and 
M of eight leaves; catchwords to pages. 

The fifth volume has the same title-page as the first, except 
the volume number, the date M.DCC.XV, and the omission of 
“Suivant la Copie imprimée a Paris.” The frontispiece is a third 
and quite different bed-scene. Its leaf (recto blank) and title- 
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leaf (verso blank) are connected; two connected leaves follow 
with the table and signature *2, 3. Then A-M of twelve 
leaves each +N of eight leaves. Preliminary leaves not paged; 
pages I1-(304); last page blank. Catchwords to pages. 

The title-page of the sixth volume is the same as that of the 
third and fourth except ‘““Tome Sixiéme,” and date 1716. The 
frontispiece is that in the fifth volume; on the verso of the title- 
leaf is an ““Approbation” dated April 14, 1705; this with two 
slight verbal changes is from the Paris edition (1705) of the same 
volume. The table follows on two leaves and the text on pages 
1-398, all numbered; gathering R, pages 385-398, is in smaller 
type. Signatures A-Q of twelve leaves each and R of eight, last 
leaf blank; catchwords to pages. 

The title-page of my seventh volume is like that of Volume | 
of this set and is of the same date, 1707. The only difference is 
“Tome Septiéme.” The frontispiece is quite different, being 
two illustrations of the “Story of Beder, prince of Persia.” This 
is signed “D. Coster,” and the pictures are quite good. The 
verso of the title-leaf is blank; on the recto of the next leaf is 
Galland’s “Avertissement”’ to the same volume and on the verso 
the table and the “Approbation,” dated October 4, 1705. The 
text is on pages 1-364, all numbered, and signatures A-O of 
twelve leaves each, P of eight and Q of six; catchwords to pages. 

The title-page of Volume VIII is like that of Volume III 
above except as to the volume number and that there is no note 
of edition; the date is the same, M.DCC.XIV. The frontispiece 
is that of Volume VII and is connected with the title-leaf. The 
table is at the end on page (278). A-L of twelve leaves+M of 
eight leaves (but the last cut away)+N of four leaves contain- 
ing “Catalogue des livres nouveaux qui se trouvent a la Haye 
chez P. Husson.” Pagination of text 1-(278)+six unnumbered 
of “Catalogue.” 

With Volume VII had entered the first great break in Gal- 
land’s publishing; the Paris Volume VII appeared in 1706 and 
Volume VIII not until 1709. This naturally produced interrup- 
tions and broken sets in the original edition and also with re- 
printers and translators. My six-volume set has in each volume 
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the signature and book-ticket of Constantia Clifford, about 
whom I know nothing. 

I have also a full set of twelve volumes issued by the publish- 
ing house of Husson at The Hague at different dates. It will 
probably be sufficient to give these, volume by volume, with 
date and professed edition number: 


Vol. I (1746), 7th ed. Vol. VII (1731), 6th ed. 
Vol. II (1746), 6th ed. Vol. VIII (1743), sth ed. 
Vol. III (1746), 6th ed. Vol. IX'(1730), no note of ed. 
Vol. IV (1746), 6th ed. Vol. X (1730), no note of ed. 
Vol. V (1741), 6th ed. Vol. XI (1730), no note of ed. 
Vol. VI (1741), 6th ed. Vol. XII (1731), no note of ed. 


From the imprints of all these volumes it is possible to trace 
the history of the house of Husson. Pierre Husson appears with 
dates 1706, 1707, 1714, 1716, 1730, 1731; Jean Martin Husson 
with dates 1741, 1743, 1746; Chez la Veuve Jean Martin Hus- 
son, 1746. 

The same frontispieces are used from 1706 to 1746 and, when 
signed, are by D. Coster. They may be classified thus with their 
occurrences: 

I. Small bed-scene surrounded by five little pictures; signed; Vol. I [1707]; 
Vol. II [1706]; Vol. I [1746]; Vol. III [1746] 
II. Large bed-scene; no small pictures; unsigned; Vol. III [1714]; Vol. Il 
[1746]; Vol. IV [1714]; Vol. IV [1746] 
III. Another and quite different bed-scene: no small pictures; signed; Vol. V 
[1715]; Vol. VI [1716]; Vol. V [1741]; Vol. VI [1741] 
IV. Two pictures to ““Beder, prince of Persia”; signed; Vol. VII [1707]; Vol. 
VIII [1714]; Vol. VII [1731]; Vol. VIII [1743] 
V. Picture of genie appearing to Aladdin and his mother with small picture 
to sleeper awakened above it; signed; Vol. IX [1730]; Vol. X [1730] 
VI. Picture to Paribanou; signed; Vol. XI [1730]; Vol. XII [1731] 


These twelve volumes have each the heraldic bookplate of 
William Norris (? DNB, xli, 146 ?). 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


There seems to be no clue as to when the Nights appeared 
first in English. Some unknown translator at a very early date 
turned Galland’s artistic French into the strangest Grub Street 
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English. Also he seems to have rendered from a La Haye edi- 
tion. For at the end of his second volume he has the omission 
noted above in the La Haye editions of Pierre Husson. There- 
after, at the beginning of Volume III, he felt that a few words 
of link were necessary to introduce the “Story of Sindbad,” and 
he has invented a link which is in no French edition. This prob- 
- ably explains also his “from the third Edition in French” on his 
title-page. As has been said above, my Paris edition, Volumes I 
and II, although certainly later issues, have no edition note to 
that effect on their title-pages. This Grub Street translator, 
also, invented the title, The Arabian nights’ entertainments, 
which has stuck to the Nights in English ever since and was even 
translated into Arabic for the Calcutta edition in Arabic of 
1839-42. Further, it can be shown that this title was already so 
well known in 1709 that literary allusion could be made to it. In 
1709 appeared ““The/ Golden Spy:/ or, a/ Political Journal/ of 
the/ British Nights Entertainments/ of/ War and Peace,/ and, 
Love and Politics: ... London: MDCCIX.” The book, as- 
cribed to Charles Gildon, is a collection of stories of the type of 
“The Adventures of a guinea.”” In the Dedication (to Swift be- 
cause of his Ta/e of a tub) there is a further reference: “The Ara- 
bian and Turkish Tales were owing to your Tale of a Tub.” The 
Turkish tales, which will be described below, appeared first in 
English in 1708, and by the foregoing it seems certain that the 
title The Arabian nights’ entertainments was well known in 1709. 
As Galland’s Nights appeared in French three years before The 
Turkish tales (Paris, 1707), they may have been in English by 
1706 at least. 

The only existing bibliography of this version, and one very 
inadequate and incomplete, is in Chauvin’s Bibliographie arabe, 
Part IV, pages 70 ff. But I possess three fairly early editions 
and will now describe the oldest of these in detail. It consists of 
the first eight volumes with dates from 1715 to 1718. Between 
Galland’s Volumes VIII and IX it will be remembered there was 
an interval of three years, 170g—12. 


Vo.ume I. Arabian Nights/ Entertainments:/ Consisting of / One Thousand 
and One/ Stories/ Told by/ The Sultaness of the Jndies, to divert/ the Sultan 
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from the Execution of a/ Bloody Vow he had made to marry a/ Lady every 
Day, and have her cut off/ next Morning, to avenge himself for the/ Dis- 
loyalty of his first Sultaness, &c./ Containing/ A better Account of the Cus- 
toms, Manners/ and Religion of the Eastern Nations, viz./ Tartars, Persians 
and Indians, than is to/ be met with in any Author hitherto pub-/lish’d./—/ 
Translated into French from the Arabian/ MSS. by M. Galland, of the Royal 
Aca-/demy: And now done into English./—/ The Fifth Edition./—/ Vol. 
I./—/ London,/ Printed for Andrew Bell, at the Cross Keys/ and Bible in 
Cornhill. 1718. 


The title-page is surrounded by a double rule. On the verso 
of the title-page is a translation of the ““Approbation” of Gal- 
land’s Volume I; another leaf follows with the “Epistle dedica- 
tory”; another with the contents of Volumes I and II. These 
leaves (unnumbered) are the first four leaves of gathering A 
and the text (numbered pp. 1-130) begins on signature As, 
misprinted Bs. The signatures, which are continuous for the 
two volumes, are A—M of twelve leaves each. The title-leaf of 
Volume II is leaf g of signature F. But the paging of Volume 
II is separate, being title-leaf (unnumbered)+pages 3-150. 
Catchwords to pages. The title-page of Volume II is exactly the 
same as above, except “Vol. II.” 

The title-pages of the third and fourth volumes are again 
practically the same as above. But the third volume has “Vol. 
III” and “The Third Edition,” and the date is 1717. The fourth 
volume has “Vol. IV” and“The Third Edition,” and the date is 
1717. Volumes I, II, and III have immediately above the text 
“Arabian nights’ entertainments” (as have also Vols. V, VI, 
VII, VIII), but Volume IV has “Arabian winter-evenings enter- 
tainments.” 

In Volume III the title-leaf is reckoned as two pages, and 
there follow pages 3-148 (all numbered); the signatures are A-F 
of twelve leaves each and G of two leaves. Catchwords to pages. 

In Volume IV the title-leaf is similarly reckoned, and there 
follow pages 3-147 (all numbered) of the text and then five un- 
numbered pages with table (separately) of the two volumes; the 
signatures are A-F of twelve leaves each and G of four leaves. 
Catchwords to pages. 

The title-pages of the fifth and sixth volumes are again prac- 
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tically the same with the following differences: each has “‘done 
into English from the Third Edi-/tion in French, Corrected and 
Amended”; “The Third Edition”; and the date 1715. The vol- 
umes are, of course “Vol. V” and “Vol. VI.” 

In Volume V on the verso of the title-leaf is a translation of 
the ““Approbation” of April 14, 1706. The text follows on pages 
3-139 (all numbered); page 140 (unnumbered) has the contents. 
The signatures are A-F of twelve leaves each. The title-leaf of 
Volume VI and the following leaf with the contents of Volume 
VI are the two last leaves of gathering F. On the verso of the 
title-leaf of Volume VI is the same “Approbation” as in Volume 
V. The leaf of contents follows and then the text on pages I—192 
(all numbered), signatures B-I of twelve leaves each. 

Volumes VII and VIII, although bound together, were evi- 
dently issued separately. The title-page of Volume VII is prac- 
tically the same as Volume I, with the differences, ‘““The Third 
Edition,” “Vol. VII,” “1717,” and the imprint is “Andr. and 
Will. Bell.’’ On the ver so of the title-leaf is the “Approbation” 
dated October 4, 1706, a misprint apparently for 1705 in Gal- 
land. The “Advertisement” on the dropping of the Nights fol- 
lows on pages numbered 3 and 4. Then comes the text on pages 
numbered 5-189. Three pages (unnumbered) follow of “Books 
Printed for, and sold by An./drew Bell, at the Cross-Keys and 
Bible in Cornhill.” The signatures are A-H of twelve leaves 
each. 

Volume VIII has practically the same title-page but no note 
of edition; “Vol. VIII,” 1715. The verso of the title-leaf is 
blank. It is followed by the text on pages 3-152, followed on 
four unnumbered pages by a different list of books published by 
Andrew Bell. Signatures A-F of twelve leaves each, and G of 
six. Besides the title Arabian nights’ entertainments, this transla- 
tor invented the opening The Chronicles of the Sussanians in- 
stead of Sassanians. This is not in the La Haye original, nor in- 
deed in any French text. 

These four volumes (as bound) have (recent?) library or 
bookseller’s shelf-marks in pencil: “(B) a. 7, 8, 9, 10.”" Volume 
III has same pencil scribbles, including the name “L. M. 


Stretch.” 
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My two other sets, each complete and each of twelve volumes 
bound in six, range in date for the separate volumes from 1738 
to 1754. The first eight volumes of each set are exactly like 
those described above, varying only in imprints, statement as 
to edition, and dates. It does not seem necessary to give details 
on pagination and signatures. They were evidently reprinted 
from one edition to another, and “done into English from the 
last Paris edition” is on all the title-pages (except Vols. V and 
VI) and characterizes them all. They were the Arabian nights 
for English readers throughout the eighteenth century and until 
the revival of oriental interest with the nineteenth. That inter- 
est as respects the Nights seems to have been greatly stimulated 
by the references in Patrick Russell’s Natural history of Aleppo 
(London, 1794). This appears from his letter on the subject in 
the Gentleman’s magazine, LX XXV (February, 1799). But that 
is a large and difficult subject. 

In the older of these two sets (Vols. I-VII [1745]; Vol. VIII 
[1744]; Vols. IX—XII [1738]) Volumes I and II have signatures 
continuous, pagination separate, and were printed as one vol- 
ume. On the title-pages of both is “The Ninth Edition/—, 
Vol. I (ID) London:/ Printed for T. Longman and T. Shew- 
ell,/ at the Ship in Pater-noster-Row. MDCCXLV. Volumes 
III and IV have signatures and pagination continuous and no 
separate title-page to Volume IV. The imprint, edition, and 
date are as above. But on the title-page of Volume III is “Vols. 
III and IV.” 

Volumes V and VI have separate signatures and pagination 
but were printed continuously. The title-page in both reverts to 
Andrew Bell’s Volumes V and VI (1715): “and now done into 
English, from/ the Third Edition in French, Corrected and 
Amended.” The imprint, date, and edition are as above. ‘“‘Vol. 
V,” “Vol. VI,” are on the separate title-pages. 

Volumes VII and VIII have separate signatures and pagina- 
tion and were printed separately with different dates. Volume 
VII is “The Seventh Edition” with imprint and date as above. 
But Volume VIII has no edition and the imprint is “London:/ 
Printed for T. Longman, at the SAip in Pater-noster-Row. 
MDCCXLIV. 
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Volumes IX and X have signatures continuous, pagination 
separate, and were printed continuously. Neither has an edi- 
tion number and the imprint on both is “London: Printed for 
J. Marshall, at the/ Bible in Gracechurch-Street; T. Longman, 
at the Ship and Black Swan in Pater-Noster-/Row; and R. 
Franklyn, in Covent/ Garden. MDCCXXXVIII.” 

Volumes XI and XII have signatures continuous, pagination 
separate, and were printed continuously. Each is “The Third 
Edition” and the imprint in each is: “London:/ Printed for J. 
Marshall in Gracechurch-/street; T. Longman in Pater-noster- 
Row;/ and R. Franklyn in Covent-Garden, 1738.” 

In my second set the dates are 1753 and 1754. The title-pages 
are essentially as above and all, except again Volumes V and VI, 
have, “done into English from the last Paris Edition.” 

Volumes I and II have signatures continuous, pagination sep- 
arate, and were printed continuously. Both are “The Tenth 
Edition” and the imprint is “London:/Printed for T. and T. 
Longman, at the/ Ship in Pater-noster-Row. MDCCLIII.” 

Volumes III and IV are paginated continuously, “The Tenth 
Edition,” and have only one title-page with “Vols. III and IV.” 
The imprint and date are as above. 

Volumes V and VI have separate signatures and pagination 
but were printed continuously. On each title-page is “done into 
English, from the third edition in French, Corrected and Amend- 
ed.” Volume V is “The Tenth Edition” and Volume VI “The 
Ninth Edition.” The imprints and dates are as above. 

Volumes VII and VIII revert to the earlier form as to “‘done 
into English.” The signatures and pagination are separate, and 
they may have been issued separately. At the end of each is a 
separate list of “Books printed for .. . T. and T. Longman.” 
Volume VII is “The Eighth Edition,” but Volume VIII has no 
edition. The imprints and dates are as above. 

Volumes IX and X have signatures continuous, pagination 
separate, and were printed continuously. Neither has a note of 
edition and the imprint in each is ““London:/ Printed for T. and 
T. Longman in Pater-/Noster-Row, and J. Ward in Cornhill./ 
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M.DCC.LIV.” At the end of Volume X is John Ward’s list of 
books. 

Volumes XI and XII have signatures continuous, pagination 
separate, and were printed continuously. Both are “The Fifth 
Edition” and the imprint and date in both are as in Volumes 
IX and X. At the end of Volume XII is Longman’s list. 

From the foregoing it will be evident how slavishly these vol- 
umes were reprinted and, also, that the edition-notes are quite 
meaningless. 

For Galland as a scholar the following book by him is of inter- 
est: 

Les Paroles/ remarquables,/ Le Bons Mots,/ et/ Les Maximes/ des Orien- 
taux./ Traduction de leurs Ouvrages en Arabe,/ en Persan &§ en Turc, avec/ des 
Remarques. A Paris,/ Chez Simon Benard, rué S. Jacques au/dessus des 
Mathurins, aux Armes du Roi, de la/ Ville, & au Compas d’or./ et/ Chez 
Michel Brunet, al’entree de la/ Grand’Salle du Palais, au Mercure Galatn.(!)/ 
—/ M. DC. XCIV./ Avec Privilege du Roi. Nine unnumbered leaves +pages 


1-356+ fourteen unnumbered leaves. 


The book shows abundantly that Galland could work with 
philological, bibliographical, and historical exactitude. He evi- 
dently considered that these qualities would be out of place in 
putting the Nuits before the public, and in that he was plainly 
right. The “‘Avertissement”’ gives details on his sources and the 
unnumbered leaves at the end give two long indexes and a list 
of errata. The book is dedicated to ““Monseigneur Bignon, Pre- 
mier President au Grand Conseil.” Is this the Abbé Bignon, 
who, first of all men, read the “Story of Aladdin” in manuscript, 
as Galland had translated it, “dans son carosse avec une bougie, 
en revenant de Versailles a six heures du soir?” So Galland says 
in his Fournal (Zotenberg, op. cit., pp. 27-193); also that he 
urged him to apply for a new privilége and to go on with the 
publication. 

“TURKISH TALES” 


I do not possess any original Paris edition of the Turkish tales 
referred to above. They appeared at Paris in 1707, “chez la 
Veuve de Claude Barbin” (pp. 404). It is so stated in Chauvin 
(Bibl. arabe, Part VIII, p. 19), but the book was unseen by him. 
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This is the first appearance in European literature of the collec- 
tion of stories now known as The Forty viziers. This unfinished 
translation was made by Pétis de la Croix from a Turkish text 
more complete than any which has yet been printed. But there 
is evidence, even in the Amsterdam reprint of the same year, 
which I possess, that he meant to complete the work. 

Histoire/ de/ la Sultane/ de Perse/ et des Visirs./ Contes Turcs./ Com- 
posez en Langne [!] Turque par Chéc/ Zadé, & traduits en Frangois./ [Device 
of a squirrel.]/ A Amsterdam,/—/ Aux depens d’Estienne Roger Marchand, 


Libraire chez qui l’on trouve un assortiment ge-/neral de toute sorte de Mu- 
sique./ M. DCC. VII. 


The frontispiece and title-page form two connected leaves. 
The frontispiece is of the Sultan seated on his throne with 
attendants, one of whom is addressing him. Recto of frontis- 
piece and verso of title-page are blank. Then follows a gather- 
ing of ten leaves with signatures A2~7. The first three pages 
have the Preface, and on the fourth is the ““Approbation,” dated 
Paris, October 6, 1706, and signed Fontenelle. On A4, page g, 
begins the text. Gatherings B-L are of twelve leaves each. Pagi- 
nation: 1-8 unmarked+g9-261 +3 blank and unmarked. Catch- 
words to pages. 

It is to be noted that the first leaf of each gathering is marked 
Tom. I., e.g., Tom. I. B. It seems almost certain that in this the 
Paris edition has been followed, and it would indicate that Pétis 
de la Croix meant to continue his translation. For the whole 
complicated question of the place of The Forty viziers in the 
Sindibad cycle of romances see Chauvin, Part VIII, and Loise- 
leur Deslongchamps in his Mille et un jours (Paris, 1843), pages 
285-300. But the question belongs to the history of literature 
rather than to bibliography. 

This book was translated almost immediately into English 
and published by Jacob Tonson in 1708. 

Turkish Tales;/ Consisting of several Extraordinary/ Adventures;/ with 
the History/ of the/ Sultaness of Persia, and the/ Visiers./—/Written Orig- 
inally in the Turkish Language,/ by Chec Zade, for the Use of Amurath I1./ 
And now done into English./—/ London:/ Printed for Facob Tonson, within 
Grays-Inn/ Gate next Grays-Inn Lane. 1708. 
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Collation.—The first gathering in this copy consists of five 
leaves; the first leaf, probably blank, is missing. The five are: 
a frontispiece leaf with the same picture as in the Amsterdam 
edition but not from the same block; title-leaf with verso blank; 
three leaves stuck together, the first with signature A2; the 
title-leaf and the first of these are on one sheet; these three 
leaves bear the Preface and Contents. The text follows on 
pages 1-323 (all numbered); gatherings B-O of twelve leaves+ 
P of six+Q, a single leaf. The verso of page 323 and both pages 
of Q (all three unnumbered) have “Books Printed for J. Ton- 
son,/ at Grays-Inn Gate.” Catchwords to pages throughout. 
This version, like the first of the Nights, is anonymous. The 
authorship of the French version is curiously expressed in the 
Preface to the Amsterdam edition: “Ces Contes ... ont été tirez 
de la Bibliothéque de M. Pétis qui les a traduits autrefois.”” The 
English version renders: ““These Tales ... are taken out of 
Mr. Pétis Library, who some time since made a Translation of 
them.” 

With the Turkish tales, another collection of oriental stories is 
closely connected. It is Les Mille et un jour, also translated by 
Pétis de la Croix, and published at Paris in five volumes (1710- 
12), with a “Privilege” dated May 25, 1710. The first volume 
appeared “en la Boutique de Claude Barbin, chez la Veuve 
Ricoeur”—Galland’s publisher as above. For the bibliography 
see Chauvin, Part IV, pages 126 f.; but he had not himself seen 
any of the early editions. 

I have no Paris edition, but I have Chauvin’s * 312 F. (Am- 
sterdam, 1711-13), five volumes, with Volume V in duplicate. 

Les/ Mille & un Jour.'/ Contes Persans./ Traduits en Francois/ Par M. 
Pétis de la Croix,/ Doien des Secretaires-Interpretes du/Roi, Lecteur & Pro- 
fesseur au/ College Royal./ Tome Premier;/ [Device of interlaced letters]/ 


A Amsterdam,/ Chez Pierre de Coup, Libraire dans/ le Kalverstraat a |’En- 
seigne de Ciceron./—/ MDCCXI. 


Except for the volume numbers and the date, the title-pages 
of all five volumes are identical. The dates are 1711, 1712, 1713, 
1713, each the year after the Paris edition. The “Privilege” of 


* Lines in heavy type are in red in original. 
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course is not reprinted, but the ““Approbation” is dated May 16, 
1710, and signed “Fontenelle.” Collation of Volume I: a gather- 
ing of two leaves with frontispiece and title-page and pages 1 
and 4 blank+a gathering of two leaves containing Preface, ““Ap- 
probation,” and table +A-—M of twelve leaves each+N of eight 
leaves. The preliminary pages are unnumbered; then pages 1- 
304 all numbered. Catchwords to pages. Contains “Framework 
story” and Jour I-XXXVI. 

Volume II.—A gathering of two leaves with frontispiece and 
title-page+ another of two leaves with ““Avertissement” and ta- 
ble+A-M of twelve leaves+N of ten+O of two. Pages 1-308. 
Catchwords as Volume I. Contains Jour XX XVII-L XXIX. 

Volume III.—A gathering of four leaves with three pages 
blank + frontispiece + title-page+ blank+ table+blank. A-N of 
twelve leaves each+O of eight. Pages 1-328 all numbered. 
Catchwords as Volume I. Contains Jour LXXX-CXXII. 

Volume IV.—A gathering with frontispiece and title-page. 
A-O of twelve leaves each+P of six leaves. Pages 1-332, all 
numbered, +page with table+five pages with “Catalogue/ des 
livres nouveaux/ qui se trouvent 4 Amsterdam chez/ Pierre de 
Coup.”+two blank pages. Catchwords as above. Contains 
Jour CXXIII-CXCI. 

Volume V.—A gathering of four leaves, the last of which, a 
blank, has been cut away; they contain frontispiece, title-leaf, 
and “‘Avertissement du traducteur” and table+A-—O of twelve 
leaves each+P of ten+Q of eight. Pages 1-364, all numbered. 
Catchwords as above. Contains Jour CXCII-CCIV (pp. 1-88) 
+Jour DCCCCLX-MI (pp. 88—306)+ conclusion of “Frame- 
work story” (pp. 307-64). 

There are two frontispieces: Volumes I and II, of a lady bath- 
ing in the open air surrounded by her women; the other volumes 
of a scene in a hall, men and women, one threatening suicide. 

These five volumes are quite untrimmed in the original stiff- 
paper covers and measure 5} X 33 inches. 

It will be noticed that the single, and uncontinued, volume of 
Pétis de la Croix’s Turkish tales had appeared in 1707 after the 


appearance of seven of Galland’s volumes. But he seems to 
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have been half-hearted, or faint-hearted, as to such tales, re- 
garding them as trivial and beneath the attention of a scholar. 
Later, during Galland’s long silence from 1709 to 1712, he ven- 
tured again with his Persian tales in five volumes (1710-12). 
But yet again irresolution seized him, and in Volume V of these 
he jumped from Day 204 to Day g60. Perhaps, too, his strength 
and vitality were waning, for he died on December 4, 1713. 
That he acted throughout in good faith and that he had a Per- 
sian manuscript such as he has described, with title Thousand 
and one days, | regard as certain. My assurance is based upon 
the three prefaces to Volumes I, II, and V, and upon some 
knowledge of, and experience in, such story literature. We know 
that his “Dervis Moclés”’ existed as a well-known personality 
and that Pétis de la Croix was intimate with him at Ispahan in 
1675. I believe, further, that Pétis de la Croix spoke the truth 
when he said that this Moclés permitted him to read a compila- 
tion of stories called The Thousand and one days, which Moclés 
had made in his youth, and even allowed him to take a copy 
of it. That this copy has since vanished is not strange; several 
of Galland’s manuscript sources have vanished also. Pétis de la 
Croix’s own manuscript of The Forty viziers has vanished; yet 
there can be no question that it existed. Nor is it strange that 
there is no trace in Persian literature of a manuscript descended 
from Moclés’ own manuscript. That, too, can easily be paral- 
leled in the fates of different personal recensions which we know 
were made of the Nights. Further, in Ouseley’s Travels, II, 21 n., 
there is mention of a Persian manuscript of part of the Hazér u 
Yek Ruz, apparently this very work. That Moclés should intend 
and carry out an imitation of the Nights is also quite intelligible. 

The problem really is as to the sources used by Moclés. What 
he meant when he spoke to Pétis de la Croix about certain 
Comédies indiennes on which he had drawn is quite obscure. As 
a matter of fact, he evidently drew upon a Turkish compilation 
of stories called 4/-faraj ba‘d ash-shidda. Of this work, as Pétis 
de la Croix recognized, there are manuscripts in the Paris Li- 
brary and elsewhere. But with this source of Moclés much con- 
fusion for the bibliographer enters. For the title belongs to a 
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very large number of story compilations in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish. In Arabic, collections with this title can be traced 
back to the second century A.H. For these see Alfred Wiener, 
Die “Faraj ba‘d ash-Shidda”’ Literatur (Strassburg, 1913), who 
alludes on page Sg to the later use of the same title for all sorts 
of stories, in Persian and Turkish, giving examples of changes 
of fortune from bad to good. Such a compilation, then, was used 
by Moclés as a basis for his imitation of the Nights. Zotenberg 
has already pointed out in his Histoire a «Ala al-Din (pp. 27 
193), in telling how the publisher had inserted in Galland’s Vol- 
ume VIII two stories translated by Pétis de la Croix, that these 
two stories, and others in the Mi//e et un jour, occur in a Turkish 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale. He appears to sug- 
gest that Pétis de la Croix derived them from that manuscript. 
I would suggest quite definitely that Pétis de la Croix in his 
three prefaces speaks in perfect good faith and that it was 
Moclés who used this widely spread Turkish compilation of 
stories as at least one of his sources for his Persian Hezaryek- 
Rouz. The Preface to Volume II shows Pétis de la Croix as very 
diffident as to the success of these tales and half-ashamed of 
them. He was not a born story-teller like Galland, and it may 
well be true that he employed Le Sage to improve his literary 
style. The Preface to Volume V shows that this diffidence grew 
upon him, and he tells in it quite simply how he is going to pass 
at once from Day 204 to Day g7o. All this is expressed in such 
a way as to compel belief that he had before him a manuscript 
with those actual days. It is worth while also to notice that 
1712, the year of publication of this Volume V, was also the year 
of publication for Galland’s Volume X. Galland had the mate- 
rial ready for his Volumes XI and XII, but they did not appear 
in his lifetime. He died in 1715, and these volumes were pub- 
lished only in 1717. It may have been that by 1712 the public 
had plainly lost interest in oriental tales. 

The bibliography of these Persian tales in English is compli- 
cated and difficult. It is certain, however, that there are at 
least three independent English renderings. Chauvin has dealt 
with the subject (op. cit., Part IV, p. 132), but very inadequate- 
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ly. I have in my collection only one original edition, but by the 
use of secondary editions it has been possible to distinguish the 
three versions. In doing this I am greatly indebted to the kind 
help of Mr. N. M. Penzer, the London bibliographer, who has 
drawn on the resources of the British Museum. 

The leading English translation, and the only one which 
Chauvin recognizes, is certainly that of Ambrose Philips, which 
appeared first in three volumes (1714). This was published by 
J. Tonson, who had published the Turkish tales in 1708, Eng- 
lished by an anonymous translator. Many editions followed, 
some of which are given by Chauvin. The British Museum has 
early editions dated 1722 (3d ed.), 1750 (6th ed.), and 1783. 
To these may be added from Chauvin the editions dated 1714 
(1st ed.), 1738 (sth ed.), 1765, and 1779-81. In the same year, 
1714, but later in the year, there appeared another translation 
of both the Turkish and the Persian tales in two volumes. Of 
this (the second) translation I have a later reprint, dated 1809, 
to which I shall return. The title-page of the first edition (from 
the British Museum copy by the kindness of Mr. Penzer) is as 
follows: 

The/ Persian/ and the/ Turkish/ Tales,/ Compleat./ Translated formerly 
from these languages/ into French, by/ M. Petis de la Croix,/ Dean of the 
King’s Interpreters, Reader and/ Professor in the Royal College at Paris., 
And now into English from that Translation,/ By the later Learned Dr. 
King,/ and several other Hands./ To which are added,/ Two Letters from a 
French Abbot/ to his Friend at Paris, giving an Account of the Island of 
Madagascar,/ and of the French Embassador’s Reception/ by the King of 
Siam./ In Two Volumes./ Vol. I./ London: Printed for W. Mears at the/ 
Lamb, and J. Browne at the Black Swan,/ both without Temple Bar. 
MDCCKXIV. 


There is no clue in the book itself as to who were the “several 
other hands” or as to who was the final compiler and editor. 
“The late Learned D* King” is the only contributor with a 
name. He was William King, D.C.L. (1663-1712; see DNB, 
XXXI, 161 ff.); a humorous writer on the side of the Tories and 
High Church party who contributed pamphlets to the Sachever- 


* The words in heavy type are in red, 
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ell controversy. The book, however, contains two dedications, 
the first of which was evidently prefixed to the whole by the 
final editor. It is addressed ““To the Right Honourable the Lady 
Theodosia Blye, Baroness of Clifton” and recites how Dr. King 
had begun the translation at that lady’s command and therefore 
it was now completed and dedicated to her. The lady is de- 
scribed as descended not only from the Stuart line, but also 
from the House of Clarendon, “‘one in whom the blood of the 
most ancient and famous kings and queens of Great Britain and 
Ireland is united.” The book had “been delayed in the press 
ever since September last.’’ This must have been September, 
1713. In consequence the translation by Ambrose Philips had 
anticipated it at least as to the Persian tales. Evidently Philips’ 
translation had appeared first in 1714 and thereafter, in the 
same year, this Dr. King version. Unfortunately, the editor, al- 
though he closes as ““Your Ladyship’s/Most humble and/ Most 
obedient Servant,” does not go on to give his name. The lady 
was “Theodosia, suo jure, Baroness Clifton [of Leighton Broms- 
wold],”” who was born in 1695, succeeded her brother to the title 
in 1713, was married in the same year to John Bligh, of Rath- 
more, county Meath, and died, aged twenty-six, in 1722. Her 
genealogy, as given in The Complete peerage, by G. E. C. (Lon- 
don, 1913), III, 308-12, shows that the assertions of her dedica- 
tor were correct. The second dedication, prefixed to the second 
volume, although also unsigned, was evidently written by Dr. 
King himself. It is addressed “To the Honourable the Lady 
Barnardiston”’; it speaks of a “near relation of blood” between 
himself and that lady and adds that the translation was under- 
taken “in obedience to a lady of the first rank,” evidently the 
Baroness Clifton noted above. But the identification of “‘the 
Lady Barnardiston” is more difficult. (For that family see Com- 
plete baronetage, ed. G. E. C., III, 273, of the edition of Exeter, 
1903.) The second baronet, Sir Thomas Barnardiston, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert King of Boyle, county Ros- 
common. This lady would supply the link of blood with William 
King, but she died in October, 1707, when Theodosia, who in 


1713 was to become in her own right Baroness Clifton, was only 
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twelve years old. If this is the connection, Dr. King had been 
at work on his translation several years before his death in 1712 
and before the appearance of the first translation of the Turkish 
tales, published by Tonson in 1708, which we have already men- 
tioned. It will be remembered, also, that Pétis’s French of the 
Turkish tales appeared first in 1707 and of the Persian tales in 
1710-12. We must therefore reconstruct that Dr. King had got 
to work at once in 1707 at a translation of the Turkish tales at 
the instance of Theodosia, aged twelve, and had written his 
dedication to his relative, Lady Barnardiston, who died October 
21 of the same year. Then he dropped it entirely; but some un- 
known person took up his work, completed and published it two 
years after his death, and prefixed a dedication to Theodosia, 
now Baroness Clifton, married, and nineteen years old—old 
enough for a dedication. For all the genealogical research above, 
I am indebted to Mr. Penzer. Finally, were the two letters, add- 
ed for no given reason, also found among Dr. King’s papers? 

In 1739 there was another edition of this Dr. King translation, 
and yet another in 180g—the one which I possess and which | 
shall now describe. 

It is in two small duodecimo volumes, each with an engraved 
frontispiece and an engraved title-page with vignette. These are 
by W. H. Brook, engraved by H. R. Cook. The publishers are 
J. Walker, Paternoster Row, and J. Harris, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard. The printed title-page follows: 

The/ Persian and Turkish/ Tales./ From the French/ of/ M. Petis de la 
Croix,/ with a/ Biographical Preface./—/ in two volumes./—/ Vol. I/—, 
London:/ Printed for J. Walker;/ (19 other publishers)/ 1809. 


On the verso of the title-pages and also at the end of each vol- 
ume the printers are given: “Hamblin and Seyfang, Printers, 
Queen-street, Cheapside.” 

Collation Volume I, a gathering of eight leaves including 
the title-leaf, no signatures or pagination+gatherings B-S of 
twelve leaves each+T of six leaves; pagination (1)—420. Vol- 
ume II, a gathering of four leaves including the title-leaf, no 
signatures or pagination+gathering B-R of twelve leaves each 
+S of six leaves; pagination (1)—(369). The contents are those 
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of the first edition but somewhat differently arranged and with 
the addition of a very inaccurate Biographical Preface on Pétis 
de la Croix. Volume I, dedication to Lady Theodosia Blye; 
Biographical Preface; “Preface to the early editions” ; contents; 
text of Persian tales. Volume II, dedication of the Turkish tales 
(Dr. King to Lady Barnardiston); contents of the rest of the 
Persian tales and of the Turkish tales; text of rest of Persian 
tales (pp. 1-214); ““The French translator’s Preface to the fol- 
lowing tales”; The Turkish tales (pp. 219-379); the letters (pp. 
381-95). 

The third translation seems to be unrecorded in bibliography 
and there is no copy in the British Museum. 

A/ New Translation/ of/ The Persian Tales;/ From an Original Version of 
the/ Indian Comedies of Mocles;/ Wherein/ Care has been taken to expunge 
all those/ useless Repetitions, and trifling Circum-/stances, with which the 
Oriental Writings/ are encumbered;/ So that/ The Stories are rendered less 
tedious,/ and more instructive, the Whole being re-/duced into one small Vol- 
ume./ Designed/ For the Service and Amusement of the/ British Ladies./— 
/ By Edward Button, Gent./—/ A Tale shou’d never be too long. Prior./—, 
London:/ Printed for W. Owen, at Homer’s Head in Fleet Street./ MDCCLIV. 


Collation.—A of six leaves+ B-O of twelve+P of six. Pagina- 
tion (i)—xii+(1)—324. Catchwords to pages. On pages (ii)—vi 
comes the dedication ““To Her Royal Highness/ The Princess 
Elizabeth,/ Second Daughter of/ Her Royal Highness/ The 
Princess Dowager of Wales.” Pages vii, viii, “The Contents”; 
pages ix—xii, “The Interpretation of some Eastern Words. ...”’ 

In 1754 the only princess dowager of Wales was Augusta of 
Saxe Gotha (d. 1772), widow of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who 
had died in 1751, and the mother of George III. Apparently 
this daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, died in her youth.’ 


* NoTE ADDED 1N PRooF: My guess above has now been verified by Mr. Penzer. 
He refers to Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage (London, 1931), under George II. 
Elizabeth Caroline was, as stated, the second daughter; she was born December 30, 
1740, and died September 4, 1759. She is not mentioned in DNB. 


Duncan B. MacponaLp 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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logical Seminary. He has held several special lectureships on com- 
parative religion and Mohammedanism and was head of the Moham- 
medan department in the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Con- 
necticut (1911-25). He is author of Development of Muslim theology, 
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titude and life in Islam (Chicago, 1909), and Aspects of Islam (New 
York, 1911). In 1911 he discovered in the Bodleian Library the Arabic 
manuscript story of “Ali Baba and the forty thieves,” the only known 
Oriental form, which was published in the Yournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1910, pp. 327-86). Dr. Macdonald has also been a contributor 
to the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the Encyclo- 
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pedia of 1s/am, and various journals and reviews on subjects connected 
with Semitic, especially Mohammedan, theology, literature, and his 
tory. He is preparing an edition of the Galland and Vatican manu- 
scripts of the “Nights.” 

WitiraM M. Ranpa_t: for biographical information see the Liérary 
quarterly, I (1931), 89-90. 

Géza Scniirz, born in Budapest, Hungary, November g, 1900, re- 
ceived his B.A. at Budapest (1917), his M.A. (1924) and Ph.D. (1930) 
at the Université de Genéve, Switzerland, and his B.S. from the Co- 
lumbia University School of Library Service (1932). He was legally 
admitted to the United States in the 1930 quota from Hungary, after 
having been in this country three times as a student and visitor. He 
was connected with the First Commercial Bank in Budapest (1918 
19), did research work for the Economics Division of the Labour Office 
of the League of Nations (1926-27), and worked in the New York 
Public Library (1931). He is author of La Situation matérielle des 
classes laborieuses en Hongrie avant la guerre, 1890-1913 (Menton, 
1930), and contributor of an article on some early American unpub- 
lished drawings in the libraries of Yverdon and Bern which was pub- 
lished in American historical prints, early views of American cities, etc., 
edited by Stokes and Haskell (New York, 1932). 

Dovucias Wap es: for biographical information see the Lidrary 
quarterly, 1 (1931), go. 


THE COVER DESIGN 


HENEVER you see a book with a cat and mouse in the 

frontispiece,” wrote that kindly bibliophile, Bishop Thomas 

Dampier, “seize upon it: for the chances are three to four 
that it will be found both curious and valuable” (T. F. Dibdin, Bid/io- 
graphical decameron [3 vols.; London, 1817], II, 232 n.). The “cat and 
mouse” was the device of the printing and publishing house of Sessa, 
founded by Johannes Baptista de Sessa, one of whose marks is repro- 
duced on the cover. 

Sessa was a Milanese who entered the book business in Venice about 
1489. We cannot even be certain that he was a printer, for it is possi- 
ble that he was merely a publisher with a limited stock of special print- 
ing material. To be sure, throughout his career he constantly referred 
to himself in his colophons as a printer, but, on the other hand, certain 
of his books are stated to have been printed for him and others bear 
typographical evidences of having been produced in other offices. 
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The books which Sessa sponsored, however, are to modern eyes far 
more interesting than the publications of most of his contemporaries. 
He published but few large books, such as the Missale Romanum (ca. 
1498), but specialized in small tracts and moderate-sized volumes. 
About half of his publications were in the vernacular and were no 
doubt addressed to the prosperous merchant class of Venice, who were 
anxious to obtain at least a veneer of education and culture. Besides 
editions of the classics, schoolbooks, and grammars, Sessa’s publica- 
tions include books of travel, such as Marco Polo’s Yourneys, prose 
romances, like Pius II’s novel, Concerning two lovers, and books of as- 
tronomical and astrological works, as Granollach’s A/manac of the 
moon for the years 1500 to 1550. 

Johannes Baptista de Sessa about 1506 was succeeded in his busi- 
ness by Marchio Sessa, who was probably his son, and under Marchio’s 
direction the press became one of the most important in all Italy. 
Under the management of different members of the family the busi- 
ness continued to flourish until about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. 

The cat and mouse mark appears in many forms. In the one repro- 
duced is included the initials of Johannes Baptista de Sessa. We have 
no reason to believe that the founder of the press had in mind any 
symbolical signification when he adopted these two animals as his 
device, but his successors, remembering that the mouse was a symbol 
of the heretic (cf. Rabanus Maurus, De Universo, 8. c.2), placed under 
the mark the motto, “Dissimilium infida societas,” and made it a pro- 
testation of orthodoxy—-a wise measure to take at a time when the 
Inquisition was harrying the book-trade. 

Epwin Exiorr WiLLouGHBy 
Coiitece or Witi1AM AND Mary 
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The College library building, its planning and equipment. By James 
THaAyeR GeErRouLp, librarian of Princeton University. With a 
Foreword by Freperick P. Keppet, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. x+ 
116. $2.00. 

Librarians who participated in the building boom several years back will 
especially appreciate the fundamental data in this compact little book. No 
doubt, many of the deficiencies noted by Mr. Gerould in his observations of 
college library buildings recently built and already outgrown could have been 
avoided if just such a treatise had been available to place in the hands of those 
responsible for planning. Unfortunately, most of the literature on the subject 
contributed in the past by librarians and architects has been so vague or 
platitudinous that perplexed committees have frequently disregarded it alto- 
gether. Mr. Gerould’s book is, therefore, a welcome contribution to a phase of 
librarianship that has had more than its share of unscientific statements. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the volume is the inclusion of terse 
definitions and exact dimensions. Especially commendable is the clarification 
of the meanings of such terms as “range,” “tier,” “stack,” and “deck” and 
the instructions for planning book accommodations on the basis of dimensions 
for each of these terms. Computations for planning’ accommodations for 
readers, catalogues, and workers are also specific and helpful. A good point is 
made on the value of light-reflecting surfaces in the stack room and the rela- 
tive light-absorption qualities of various colors. If a suggestion could be made 
as to the form of the data, it would be a plea for an appendix with tables and 
diagrams. It is unfortunate that the plans in the College and reference library 
yearbook were considered sufficient excuse for omitting additional plans from 
the present work. There are a few of us who are visually minded and benefit 
inestimably from graphic presentations of facts and figures. Specifically, the 
splendid stack computations would have been even more effective with a 
floor plan indicating ranges, aisles, and tiers. 

There appears to be one important omission and several statements of fact 
that are at least controversial. Nowhere is there any mention of the tower 
stack which has appeared recently in many plans, although the vertical stack 
below the service rooms is denounced. The tower stack certainly refutes the 
statement that “even under the best conditions the amount of daylight that 
can penetrate the stack aisles is too small to be of consequence.” Properly 
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planned, a tower stack with light on four sides will eliminate the necessity for 
artificial lighting on all but the cloudiest days. The acceptance of the Dart- 
mouth library (p. 17) as more or less of a model is somewhat questionable. 
To the reviewer who has admittedly seen only the floor plans, the great num- 
ber of rooms requiring attendants seem to be directly contrary to Mr. 
Gerould’s injunction that the building be so planned as to insure proper control 
of the building with a minimum staff. But more serious are the suggestions to 
plan for future expansion which appear to be entirely impracticable. It is ob- 
viously impossible to provide for unlimited expansion. Yet that is precisely 
what must be done to take into account the unpredictable rate of accessions 
increases. It seems advisable, therefore, to determine definitely the ultimate 
size of the college library and to refrain from keeping anything but a selective 
collection of material bearing directly on the college’s curricular and extra- 
curricular activities in the library building, relegating the surplus to an adja- 
cent or even distant storehouse. If the library building is planned too much 
beyond its present capacity, there is likely to be a prolonged period of in- 
convenience due to oversize and the attendant additional maintenance. 

The occasional “Flexnerisms” that crop out now and again after the open- 
ing tirade against the much belabored American college seem less justified now 
in the light of the growing appreciation of democracy’s contribution to higher 
education. Nowhere is American influence felt more than in France and Ger- 
many, the strongholds of conservative arts education. France, especially, 
where the significanceof the culture désintéressée was first formulated, is today 
reorganizing her far-famed secondary education to include the école unigue 
and the école technique in a general movement to recognize the culture utili- 
taire. What critics of the American college generally fail to realize is that edu- 
cation is at least as much an adjustment to modern as to medieval environ- 
ment, and that all so-called cultural subjects today had a utilitarian genesis 
only yesterday. Certainly, the college of education which accepts “the prob- 
lem of the wet umbrella in educational institutions for a doctor’s thesis” will 
be no more absurd than the department of classics which permitted a lifetime 
to be spent studying the significance of a dot appearing over one letter in a 
Greek text, which dot a schoolboy later discovered to be a fly speck! 

Mr. Gerould, however, is far from dogmatic. Early in the book he declares 
liberally, “There is not and should not be any standard plan. Each [college] 
has its own traditions and needs.” The book is, besides, highly readable. The 
reviewer has had at least a dozen laughs recalling the picture of the library 
janitor supplementing his efforts to roll a loaded book truck up too steep an 
incline with the added power of profanity. There will be many a librarian who 
will see the weaknesses in his own recently constructed building only too clear- 
ly after reading The College library building. 

Louis SHoREs 
Fisk University Liprary 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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The Funior college library. By Ermine Stone with an introduction 
by Water Crossy Eetts. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1932. Pp. xi+98. $1.76. 

“The junior college movement is a major educational development of the 
present century which promises to popularize and democratize college educa- 
tion in America.” Thus Professor Eells introduces this small manual to the 
public. 

In less than a hundred pages the author gives the essentials for the organi 
zation and administration of a junior-college library. The statements are 
concrete and concise, with examples of practice where they are needed to 
illustrate the theme. The volume is well documentated, and there is a reading 
list including considerable material in addition to the works cited in the foot- 
notes. 

To experienced librarians this manual may seem to contain much that is 
obvious, but it is intended for those who are inexperienced in a new phase of 
library development and should be most helpful to them. It answers many of 
the questions which have perplexed the junior-college librarian and his col- 
leagues to whom he has gone for help. It also discusses some of the problems, 
such as the hours of opening, which have involved neighboring libraries. 

Each type of junior college has its peculiar problems. One library can 
follow successfully certain methods which would fail in another. This, of 
course, is true in the college field in general, where mere imitation has caused 
much waste of time at least. Fortunately, library work is not absolutely 
standardized. A process which may be successful in one library may be in- 
effective in another. For that reason generalizations, rather than a descrip- 
tion of crystallized practices, are approved in a work on library administra- 
tion. 

This book is a contribution to the literature of a field where little is avail- 
able because much of library administration is a personal matter and not 
susceptible to rules. College librarians, high-school librarians, and the librari 
ans of public libraries which have a large student clientéle will profit by a pe- 


rusal of it. 
F. L. D. Goopricu 


CoL_ece or tHE City of New York 


Imprimeurs et libraires de ! Anjou. By .’Aspé E. Pasquier and V. 
Davupuin. Angers: Société anonyme des Editions de l'Ouest, 1932. 
Pp. 408. Fr. 80. 

Over forty years ago the distinguished French archivist and bibliographer, 

Henri Stein, wrote: 


I] y aurait un livre curieux a écrire sur l'histoire de |’lmprimerie 4 Angers. Exposer 
comment cet art nouveau vint s’y fixer dés 1477, rechercher et décrire les plus anciens 
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ouvrages sortis de presses angevines, étudier la vie des typographes de cette ville, leurs 
rapports entre eux, avec les auteurs, avec le pouvoir, leurs difficultés et leurs succés: 
voila de quoi tenter un érudit et un bibliographe, dont les efforts seraient assurément 
récompensés par des découvertes intéressantes et des constations précieuses. Je ne me 
dissimule point que la tache serait en bien des points assez délicate: les documents a 
consulter sont rares et c’est le livre lui-méme qu’il faut connaitre et interroger. 


This wish has at last been realized in this excellent work. After Paris, 
Angers was the fourth city of France in which printing was established, in 
1478, where two German printers from the Rhineland set up their presses in 
the shadow of the university. The brilliant period of Angevin printing, how- 
ever, was between 1600 and 1685, and owed its achievements to the activity 
of the Huguenots, whose intellectual leaders were identified with the Acadé- 
mie Protestante founded by Duplessis-Mornay. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 terminated this brilliant period. But it did not extinguish 
printing in Anjou. For the Jesuits continued the art of printing, although they 
changed the tradition of the presses. The principal presses were at Angers, 
Saumur, La Fléche, Baugé, Chateau-Gontier, Cholet, Beaupréau, and Segré. 
Three chapters deal successively with the history of printing in each of these 
localities. The Introduction deals with origins; chapter ii, with technique, 
paper, watermarks, etc. Some of the most interesting pages are those dealing 
with clandestine and ambulatory presses after the suppression of the Hugue- 
nots and during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras when a good deal of 
royalist pamphlet literature was surreptitiously printed in Anjou. The book 
is illustrated with a great number of reproductions of printers’ marks and 
completed by a Bibliography of over one thousand books printed in Anjou 
before 1700, twenty of which are incunabula. 

James WestTFALL THOMPSON 


GrapuaTe Lisprary ScHoo! 
University or Cu1caco 


International bibliography of historical sciences. First year, 1926. Edit- 
ed by the InreRNaTIONAL CommiTTeE OF Histroricat ScIENCES. 
Washington, 1930. Pp. lxvii+366. $3.00; special binding, $3.75. 
This is the first volume, containing the product for 1926, of an annual 

list of historical publications compiled by a committee of the International 

Committee of Historical Sciences. The committee of editors, working under 

the chairmanship of the late Professor Reincke-Bloch until 1929, since then 

of Professor Robert Holtzmann of Halle, were assisted by a group of European 
scholars and representatives of Palestine, Colombia, and the United States. 

In a sense, but only in a sense, the new yearbook is a revival of the Jahres- 

berichte der Geschichtswissenschaft. 

Most of us have discovered that it takes time to learn how to use a refer- 
ence book. We know this to be so, but often forget it in our eagerness for 
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information. Perhaps a word is in order to explain the arrangement of this 
newest guide and to indicate its inclusions or omissions of material. Above 
all, as is made clear in the Preface, it is an international yearbook; works 
which deal with the history of a single country or part of a country are exclud- 
ed with the exception of a few national histories and monographs treating of 
the cultural activities of a people, for culture jumps political boundaries. Arti- 
cles appearing during the year in periodicals or in publications of learned so- 
cieties are included. There are about 5,000 titles in all. A problem which 
every bibliographer must settle, the division of the territory, is met by cutting 
the whole into eighteen major sections: “‘Auxiliary Sciences,” ‘‘Manuals and 
General Works” (including general books of all kinds from historical bib- 
liographies to histories of literature), ““Pre-History,” “Ancient East,” 
“Greece,” “Rome,” “Early History of the Church to Gregory the Great,” 
“Byzantine History,” “Medieval History,” “Modern History,” “General 
Works,” “‘Modern Religious History,” “History of Modern Culture,” ““Mod- 
ern Economic and Social History,” ““Modern Legal and Constitutional His- 
tory,” “International Relations,” “Asia,” “Africa to Its Colonization and 
America to Its Colonization.” Such a division is unusual but not inconven- 
ient. As a rule, the reader finds a book where one would naturally look for it, 
while two excellent indexes, one of authors and names of persons mentioned 
in the titles, the second entirely geographical, guide him in his search. Al- 
though there is no description or comment on the books and articles listed, he 
is often referred to a review notice by an expert. Names of publishers and 
selling prices are often added. 

As long as bibliographies are compiled and if they are eventually published 
—for the delay in the actual appearance of a bibliography is proverbial— 
opinions will differ as to the wisdom shown in the selection of titles for omis- 
sion or inclusion. One should remember in criticizing the International bib- 
liography that it is limited to the product of 1926 and necessarily includes 
what was published in 1926—within the boundaries prescribed by the editors. 
To illustrate, the revision of H. G. Wells’s Outline of history, a French transla- 
tion of Wells’s work, and a Spanish translation of his Short history of the world 
are all listed separately. Logically, any publication in any Western language 
of Wells’s well-known exposition of the past, pre-human and human, in any 
form, deserved inclusion. Again, an Italian translation of G. M. Trevelyan’s 
Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1848 appears in its appropriate place, as 
it should; yet it is a little disconcerting to find no indication in the entry that 
this is a translation of the English original published in 1923. 

To the reviewer, the section on culture-history is particularly welcome, and, 
in general, the references to magazine articles. We are all in debt to the 
admirable Social science abstracts, but its editors interpret history much more 
narrowly than does the International bibliography, especially in the fields of 
art, literature, music, and the theater. Very few historical bibliographies, for 
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example, would list an essay from the Revue musicale on the youth of Claude 
Debussy (p. 215). Though misspellings and misprints are not infrequent, yet 
after a few years when this and later volumes form an impressive row behind 
the reference librarian’s desk, you must go to that row for help. But then 
you will! 
Henry R. SHIPMAN 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


A Bibliographical guide to the history of Christianity. Compiled by S. J. 
Case, J. T. McNeiii, W. W. Sweet, W. Pauck, and M. Spinxa. 
Edited by S. J. Case. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Pp. xi+265. $2.50. 

Librarians and students of history will welcome this manual no less than 
those who are undertaking studies within its special field. The names of the 
compilers arouse expectations which are, in the main, amply satisfied. 

The book does not purport to be an exhaustive bibliography of Christian 
history; it presents a selection of representative titles, sources as well as 
secondary works, for a general survey, with the assurance that by reference 
to special bibliographies the student can easily extend his reading. It includes 
works in all languages accessible to scholars, and generally prefers first-rate 
books in foreign languages to inferior books in English. It gives rather full 
bibliographical information, including the name of the publisher. Occasional 
critical or explanatory notes follow the titles. A diacritical mark to indicate 
best books would have been welcome to some users. 

The material is arranged in nine chapters: historical method and the study 
of Christianity, 42 items; general history of Christianity, including historiog- 
raphy, 259 items; Christianity in the Roman Empire, 258 items; Western 
Europe, to 1517, 359 items; Western Europe, since 1517, 341 items; the Brit- 
ish Isles, 296 items; Eastern Christianity, 245 items; the Americas, 425 items; 
newer fields, 289 items. In each chapter, after a short introductory note, the 
titles are listed alphabetically in groups under appropriate headings and sub- 
headings. Thus the arrangement makes for easy reference. 

It is gratifying to find in the introductory chapter an excellent selection of 
books on historical method and on types of historical interpretation (econom- 
ic, etc.), as if to tell the beginner emphatically that his subject of church his- 
tory is but a part of a larger domain which has its well-elaborated methods 
and points of view which he too must understand and apply in his own study. 
The authors remark that church historians, especially those concerned with 
denominational history, have sometimes taken too little account of general 
economic, social, and political forces. They have, therefore, included titles on 
the political and social history of particular periods and regions to guide the 
student of religious history to an adequate background of knowledge. It is 
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to be feared that students of church history have too often attempted to pur 
sue their work in a historical vacuum. 

Due proportion is not, however, always well maintained. John the Baptist 
and the Mandeans get eight titles, the crusades only ten; witchcraft in New 
England, six titles; witchcraft in Europe, one; and, most surprisingly, the 
United States and Canada, 385 titles, while all Latin America has ony 40, of 
which 16 are general histories or books on the European background. Here 
only one bibliography is mentioned (for Mexico), and most of the books are 
from the Protestant point of view. 

In a bibliographical guide to the history of Christianity as something more 
than church history, we should expect to find ample reference to material! on 
the influence of Christianity upon civilization, upon philosophy, and upon the 
arts, especially literature and music. Even church music is almost ignored, 
and except for a few titles on ecclesiastical painting and architecture, the re- 
viewer found no satisfactory indication of the tremendous influence of the 
Christian religion upon any of the arts. The student of church history should 
have the benefit of expert guidance into these fascinating regions of Christian 
history: the arts in the history of the church, and Christianity in the history 
of all the arts. 

It is pointed out in the Preface that “by reference to the more extensive 
bibliographies in certain volumes mentioned it ought to be easy for one using 
the Guide to enlarge his acquaintance with any single topic.” The way of the 
student would have been made easier if bibliographical references had been 
gathered together compactly at the head of each chapter or main division 
under an approprate title or at the end of the introductory note. As it is, the 
bibliographies are frequently lost among other items. Useful bibliographies 
are not always mentioned, and more frequent mention of review articles, 
like No. 911, would have been valuable. 

The reviewer does not care to play the amusing game of substitution and 
addition of titles, but ventures to make a few small suggestions. The new edi- 
tion of Dahlmann-Waitz, long announced, the tenth edition of Friedlander 
(No. 420), and the second edition of Péhlmann (No. 422) should have been 
mentioned. Translations of Grisar (No. 992), Salembier (No. 889), and 
Troeltsch (No. 293) are available. The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 
brings many articles on church history, such as Mingana’s Woodbrooke 
studies (No. 1701), but is not mentioned. The Historische Vierteljahrschrift 
and the Bulletin du Cange are likely to be increasingly useful to the student 
of church history and might well have been included. 

The Index appears to cover authors and subjects, but is in both respects 
very incomplete. Among the names of authors omitted are Adamnan, Baeda, 
Caesarius of Heisterbach, Thomas Cooper, Gregory of Tours, Jan Hus, 
Mansi, Marsilius of Padua, Tauler, Roger Williams, and others. There is no 
entry for Jesuit relations (Nos. 1810, 1828), Liber pontificalis (No. 18g), 
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Theologia germanica (No. 771), and for most of the serials and periodicals. 
Under “Quakers” (no reference from “Friends”) 8 items are omitted. “Bap- 
tists in southern colonies” is the only entry under the name of that denomina- 
tion, though the literature cited is ample. Entries for other sects are equally 
incomplete or are left out altogether. We find “Philosophy, Scholastic” but 
nothing else under philosophy; under “Music,” items 219-26, of which only 
two are actually on music. Such subjects as economics, peace, war, civiliza- 
tion, drama, poetry, painting, do not appear. The Index is supplemented by 
cross-references at the head of divisions in the Bibliography, but these are 
similarly incomplete. Thus users of the Guide may find it necessary to search 
through many pages to find what they want, and even so miss important infor- 
mation. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, the Guide is so excellently conceived 
and will be useful to so great a variety of readers that it should find a place in 
all libraries and will be welcome to serious students of history. 


Joserx D. Ispotrson 
Hami_ton CoLLece 


The Memorias of the republics of Central America and of the Antilles. 
By James B. Cuixps, chief, Catalogue Division; formerly chief, 
Division of Documents, Library of Congress. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1932. Pp. v+170. $0.20. 

The list of publications here presented was compiled from copies in the 
Library of Congress and in the various government departments in Washing- 
ton, with few exceptions as indicated by the compiler. It is an accurate and 
almost complete list of Memorias or official annual reports of the heads of the 
various executive departments of Central America, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domi- 
nican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Salva- 
dor. Each section is preceded by a brief but concise summary of the constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions concerning the organization of the executive 
of the country whose publications are listed. This information is supplement- 
ed by a similar summary of the organization and changes of each secretaria 
by constitutional amendment or statutory decree. This indispensable data 
for the historian and student of institutional development, together with the 
pertinent notes to help identify the publications and to call attention to con- 
tents of especial interest, contribute greatly to make the list more than a 
bibliography of Central American official publications. 

The arrangement adopted is chronological for the different Memorias and 
alphabetical for the countries. The presentation is faultless, being free of all 
typographical errors. But the consultation of the list would have been made 
easier if the running title had been placed on the verso throughout the text 
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and the name of each country on the recto of that portion which deals with 
its particular publications. The average reader would not then have to turn 
to the Table of Contents to ascertain the country whose Memorias are listed 
in any one page. 

The preparation of such a list involves difficulties appreciated by all those 
who have dealt with government publications. Its value to the investigator 
and the librarian, however, needs no comment. It is to be hoped that similar 
lists for other Spanish American countries will be undertaken in the near 
future. The growing interest in Hispanic America, its culture, its institutions, 
its social and economic development prior to and since its independence from 
Spain, has turned the attention of American scholars to this new field. The 
present list will be welcomed by students as well as librarians. 

C. E. CastaNepa 


Latin AMERICAN LIBRARIAN 
UnIversiTy OF Texas 


Periodicals directory: a classified guide to a selected list of current 
periodicals foreign and domestic. Edited by Carotyn F. Uxricn, 
chief, Periodicals Division, New York Public Library. New York: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1932. Pp. xx+323. $10.00. 

Periodicals are today the main vehicle of information concerning the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, being the complements of books, which are more 
concerned with knowledge already attained or generally accepted by compe- 
tent scholars. If a chemist makes a discovery, whether it is in pure or in ap- 
plied science, he immediately announces it in a periodical or in the serial 
publication of a chemical society. If a new theory is propounded in the fields 
of science or of technology, it is discussed in periodicals. If psychologists 
analyze mental processes or if educators apply mental tests in a new line of 
inquiry, the results are set forth and debated in periodicals. New books are 
reviewed usually in periodicals, not in books. Students aspiring to academic 
positions prove their competence by contributions to periodical literature 
which may serve to indicate their special attainments in given lines of work. 
The world today cannot dispense with the periodical; yet just because of the 
multitude of these publications, and of the endless variety of topics and fields 
that periodicals cover, there is need for convenient guides to their titles, to the 
subjects covered in those more closely specialized, and to the addresses of the 
publishers who issue them. The writer must know which are the likeliest or- 
gans to accept his contributions; the advertiser must make up his list of 
mediums of publicity in which to announce his products or his line of service 
to the public; the reference assistant in a research library must have at his 
elbow a key to the whole field. 


The cursory statement just made of the need and of the divers uses of 
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periodicals is intended to suggest the scope and purpose of the Periodicals 
directory recently prepared in the New York Public Library by Miss Carolyn 
F. Ulrich. The work has been planned, so we are told by the editor in her 
Preface, “for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an 
aid in the selection of titles for purchase.” The list does not aim to be exhaus- 
tive, although its comprehensiveness is indicated by the fact that 6,000 peri- 
odicals are included; nor is evaluation attempted. To what extent the direc- 
tory is representative of the fields indicated by its title, will be considered 
presently. 

The work consists of two parts: the first, occupying 260 of the 285 pages of 
titles, is a grouping in alphabetical sequence of topics and of titles under them, 
of periodicals dealing with such subjects as aeronautics, business and com- 
merce, chain stores, economics, radio, as well as of those falling under broad 
headings like general periodicals, library periodicals, literature, wit and 
humor. The second part of the work is a list of bibliographies of periodicals 
and of works about them, also grouped alphabetically by subjects; this is the 
work of Mr. Karl Brown, an assistant in the New York Public Library. A 
statement in the Preface by the editor indicates that Part II contains more 
than these: “In this volume subjects which could not be included at this 
printing, but of which recent bibliographies exist, are listed with their bibliog- 
raphies in the Bibliographic section with ‘see references’ from the main list.” 
Let us take an example: Biology. Turning to this heading in Part II, we find 
one title of a checklist of periodicals, and seven titles, grouped under a sub- 
head ‘Indexes and abstracts,’ of periodicals abstracting biological literature or 
listing bibliographically the current works treating of biology. No biological 
periodicals, merely as such, are mentioned at all. With a view of ascertaining 
what these omitted subjects are, let us enumerate here the subjects occurring 
in the main list to which the reference “‘See Part II” is appended. They are: 
bibliography, biology, botany, chemistry, dentistry, directories, education, 
engineering, entomology, European War, geology, government serials, history, 
house organs, indexes, Jewish periodicals, labor, law, mathematics, medical 
sciences, meteorology, physics, physiology, press directories, prices, religion, 
science, Slavonic periodicals, technology, trade unions, zodlogy. In view of 
the total omission of periodicals—aside from those carrying current lists of 
literature—in all of the important fields of knowledge just enumerated, the 
title of the work seems likely to mislead. This Periodicals directory covers, to 
be sure, a “selected list of current periodicals”; but the editor vouchsafes no 
explanation of what her plan of selection has been, and the natural presump- 
tion will be, from the wording of the title, that a selection of titles in all sub- 
jects has been made, rather than that a selection of subjects has been made, 
from which are excluded all the sciences—so far as they are covered in a gen- 
eral way by periodicals—medicine, law, education, engineering, and even his- 
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tory. We write “even history,” because genealogy, geography, literature, 
music, natural history, orientalia, philology, political science, sociology—all 
of which are surely of wide scope—appear in the main classified portion of this 
directory of periodicals. 

Yet every user of the list will be grateful to the compiler for bringing to- 
gether in convenient compass so many titles, especially those less easily ac- 
cessible to the searcher, such as the Slavic publications. By the aid of the 
Union list of serials the student may now easily locate, in some American 
library, sets of periodicals brought to his notice by this directory. He will 
also find a note appended to many titles referring him to the “indexing serv- 
ice” in which the said periodical is indexed. Eleven such printed indexing 
services have been scanned and the periodicals indexed in them indicated in 
the list; most of the indexes are those issued by the H. W. Wilson Company. 
With a little more work, mention might have been made of the British Sudject 
index to periodicals, the German Bibliographie of Dietrich, and Faxon’s 
Annual magazine subject-index, in connection with the titles of periodicals not 
elsewhere indexed. Every student knows that he will find subjects in certain 
popular magazines indexed in the Readers’ guide and other well-known guides. 
What he needs to be told, especially in a directory that includes so many for- 
eign periodicals, is where he will find indexed a given periodical on archaeology 
of England, or a German one not included in the Jnternational index, or a 
dramatic magazine; and the place to show him that fact is after the title of the 
given periodical in the list. Even trained reading room assistants will give a 
student a stack permit so that he may crouch in a stuffy stack, “going through” 
the set of a foreign periodical, just because that assistant does not at the 
moment think of any indexing service for that periodical, aside from the 
Wilson indexes. 

In giving, with the title of each periodical, the street address of the publish- 
er or institution responsible for its publication, Miss Ulrich has set a noble 
example. The place of publication of a periodical no longer has the significance 
that it had when the British Museum entered all titles for periodicals under the 
“place.” Cataloguers may well consider whether the A.L.A. rule for imprint 
of periodicals is not also antiquated. A student looks for the New York dook- 
man, as distinguished from the London bookman, and he finds “The Bookman 
...- Camden, N.J.” Is not this positively misleading? Of course, there will be 
a note on the card in small type telling the reader that the editorial office of 
the periodical is in New York, just as there will be a note about the first 
editor, the size, and the changes of publisher. But what stares the reader 
in the face is “The Bookman .... Camden, N.J.” 

Lest this matter of place of publication be thought a point of little conse- 
quence, let us look at the Harvard business review, which by the bye issues no 
title-page to be followed by the routine cataloguer. This periodical is pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Company at its plant in York, Pennsylvania; the 
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editorical and advertising offices are in New York City, yet the editor's 
office is at the Harvard School of Business Administration, Soldiers’ Field, 
Boston; the periodical is entered at the post-office at York, Pennsylvania, 
and it is copyrighted by Harvard University, Cambridge. All of these items 
appear printed on the cover in the same sized type. Which shall be the place 
chosen for the identification of the periodical by reader, advertiser, and cata- 
loguer? The John Crerar Library, in its list of current periodicals issued in 
1930, printed after each title the name of the place which seemed to be the 
main office, followed (in curves) by the “place of publication.” The form 
adopted by the New York Public Library in the list before us is practically the 
same, and its adoption seems to confirm the wisdom of following that form 
in future lists of periodicals. The hope may be expressed that if another 
edition of the New York list is issued, it may more nearly fulfil the promise of 
its title, to be a directory of current periodicals, foreign and domestic. 
WixiiaM Stetson MERRILL 
Joun Crerar Lisrary 


The Administration of American education with especial reference to 
personnel factors. By Frank Pierrepont Graves. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xviilit+631. $2.00. 

Few men in America are so well fitted by experience for undertaking a 
volume on educational administration as the author of The Administration of 
dmerican education. His position as president of the University of the State 
of New York and state commissioner of education is generally regarded as 
one of the most important administrative posts in American education, be- 
cause of the degree and scope of authority concentrated in this office. Further- 
more, Mr. Graves has had a wide experience in educational service in other 
states, including Washington, Wyoming, Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. It is entirely fitting, therefore, that he undertake the writing 
of a volume on the administration of American education. 

The title of the volume is perhaps a bit too inclusive, as it does not indicate 
that two relatively important phases of American education are omitted from 
consideration. The administrative problems of non-public education are not 
treated, and the consideration is limited to education below the college level. 
While the omission of non-public education and higher education may be 

justified in a volume of this type, it might have been advisable to have made 
the title of the book somewhat more precise. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is its organization. Instead 
of following the usual plan of compilations of this type by beginning with the 
larger administrative units and proceeding to the smaller, Mr. Graves follows 
what he terms in the Preface a “psychological, rather than a logical” ap- 
proach, and begins with the pupils in the classroom, working gradually up to 
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the teachers, the administrative and supervisory officers, and the divisions 
of administrative organization. Within each major part, the same type of or- 
ganization is followed. For example, in the final division the local districts 
are considered first, followed by the intermediate units of administration, then 
the state as a unit, and, finally, the relations of the national government to 
education. The book shows clearly that unusual care has been taken in the 
organization of topics, and cross-references are abundant. In spite of this care, 
and in spite of the theoretical arguments in favor of the “psychological” 
approach, there are numerous examples of points at which the order of presen- 
tation of topics seems faulty. For example, it is necessary to discuss the prob- 
lem of the unit versus the multiple type of internal administration in the chap- 
ter dealing with the business manager, which appears prior to the chapters 
dealing with the superintendent of schools and the school board. Again, it is 
necessary to set up the argument for education as a state function in several 
chapters before that devoted to the state as an educational unit. On the 
whole, it cannot be said that the use of the “psychological” organization has 
in this instance been conspicuously successful. 

So far as the contents of the volume are concerned, the author is thoroughly 
orthodox—almost too orthodox. All the standard and accepted theories of 
educational administration are presented, and scant consideration is given to 
arguments per contra; the reader is given little hint of the great need that 
exists for further research in establishing the validity of many of these theo- 
ries. For example, the classic arguments for fiscal independence of city school 
boards are presented with little or no treatment of the considerations that 
have led authorities in the field of political science almost without exception 
to believe that this arrangement is a mistake. Perhaps the best chapter in the 
book is the one devoted to federal relations to education, in which the recent 
work of the National Advisory Committee is sympathetically reviewed. Al- 
though one may feel some disappointment at the author’s placid acceptance 
of standard theories of educational administration, the treatment as a whole 
is calculated to please the majority of teachers of the subject, and the book 
will therefore undoubtedly find wide use as a text. 

Clearly, the book has been designed as a text for use in classes studying 
the problems of educational administration. It seems, however, that much 
of the material included is extremely elementary for such groups. Students 
do not ordinarily take up the study of educational administration until they 
have had a fairly substantial background of other courses in education and 
have also had some teaching experience. The use of the “psychological” organ- 
ization has necessitated the inclusion of a considerable bulk of material relat- 
ing to pupils and teachers (almost one-half of the volume) that would ordina- 
rily have been covered by mosé students before taking up the study of admin- 
istration. 

A few of the minor features of the book deserve especial comment. The 
running summaries in the margins effgctively gather up the thought of the 
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text and are a great improvement over the typical, but always obtrusive, 
summaries at the end of chapters. The book is copiously footnoted through- 
out, and much important material appears in this form. A count of the lines 
in one chapter (ii) showed 147 lines of footnotes as against 446 lines of text. 
Thus in this chapter there was one line of footnote (small type) for each three 
lines of text. Some excellent charts are presented, but unfortunately, in some 
cases, these are not referred to or explained in the text. 

The most valuable feature of the book is the Bibliography that is presented 
at the end of each chapter. The bibliographical citations are well selected 
and extensive, though not exhaustive. Altogether, there are 156 pages of 
bibliographical material, an average of one page to each three pages of text. 
The citations are fully annotated and include both primary and secondary 
source material. The listing of references is entirely fair, presenting authors 
of varying viewpoints on controversial questions. The bibliographies are 
thoroughly up to date, including material published only a few months ago; 
yet the author has not failed to include some valuable studies published before 
1920. For the most part the references are those that are likely to be found in 
any well-selected college library, and there is no extensive citation to fugitive 
material. Perhaps more reference to educational surveys would have been 
desirable—these are cited in the Bibliography of only one chapter. Unfor- 
tunately, a few of the bibliographical citations have not been carefully edited, 
and misspellings and misstatements occur. For example, on page 189 there 
is a reference to the periodical, Junior educational research, when the Journal 
of educational research is intended. In a few cases, the references seem to have 
been attached to the wrong chapters. Errors of these types are comparatively 
rare, however, and detract only slightly from the general excellence of the bib- 
liographical presentation. 

In summary, it may be said that this is a volume of educational adminis- 
tration which presents the standard theories in an unusual organization and 
which includes a considerable amount of material usually assumed as prerequi- 
site to the study of administration. The bibliographies alone are worth the 


price of the book. 
Joun Date Russevi 


University oF CHICAGO 


The Reading abilities of college students: an experimental study. By 
Avin C. Euricu, assistant professor of educational psychology and 
assistant director, Bureau of Educational Research, University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
Pp. xv+208. $2.50. 

For some years silent reading has been accepted as a problem in our elemen- 
tary schools. Only in recent years, however, has instruction in silent reading 
been recognized as a possible function of the secondary school and even of the 
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college. Investigators have discovered that large numbers of college students 
are handicapped in their work because they have failed to master principles 
fundamental to successful silent reading. This discovery has resulted in a 
number of experimental attempts to improve the reading habits of students in 
institutions of higher learning. Important among such studies is that made by 
Eurich at the University of Minnesota. 

In his investigation Eurich seeks to determine (1) whether college students 
can “improve their reading abilities under a rigid program of intensive drills 
in paragraph reading and vocabulary” and (2) whether “such drills, in turn, 
favorably affect their scholastic or academic efficiency” (p. 3). He attacks 
the problem from a strictly scientific point of view: experimental and control 
groups are carefully set up; every effort is made to control all variables ex- 
cept those experimentally introduced; tests and scales used as measuring in- 
struments are carefully constructed and are critically examined with regard 
to their reliability and validity; and conclusions are drawn with commendable 
caution. 

The study consists of four separate experiments conducted in freshman 
English classes at the University of Minnesota: in Experiment I three types 
of exercises—vocabulary drills, paragraph reading exercises, and study exer- 
cises—were used simultaneously; in Experiment II only vocabulary exercises 
were used; Experiment III involved only drills in paragraph reading; and 
Experiment IV consisted of more intensive vocabulary drills. In each ex- 
periment the experimental group was given regular exercises as indicated 
above, but the control group received no such training. 

The results of the study indicate that the experimental group made a sig- 
nificantly greater gain than the control group on the specific vocabulary test 
for which drills had been given. Eurich expresses this as follows: “The acqui- 
sition of new words through training appears to be specific, and the improve- 
ment can be measured with an instrument including the particular words to 
which the attention has been directed” (pp. 174-75). In other words, while 
the evidence indicates that vocabulary exercises result in increased knowledge 
regarding the words included in such drills, it does not indicate that such 
exercises increase the general vocabulary of the student. On the basis of this 
evidence, Eurich raises a question “as to whether it would not be expedient 
to give definite vocabulary instruction in all the special fields as a part of the 
diversified courses being taught now” (p. 175). 

The evidence presented by Eurich fails to reveal significant influence of the 
drill exercises upon any factor other than specific vocabulary. 

Within the bounds of the measurable observation and within the limitations of the 
analysis there is no indication that the training exercises as given had any significant 
effect upon reading comprehension, rate of reading, retention in reading, achievement 
in English composition, or general scholarship. Significant improvement was noticed 


in practically all of these factors. Had there been no control group, the tendency in 
interpretation would be to attribute the gains to the training period. When compared 
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to the control group, however, these gains cannot be ascribed to the specific training 
given to the experimental groups, as the controls made almost identically the same 
improvement without training [p. 176]. 

These findings tend to cast a doubt upon the validity of the findings of sev- 
eral experiments which report particularly successful use of exercises as a 
means of improving reading ability. The critical reader, seeking for an ex- 
planation of the discrepancies between this experiment and a number of earlier 
investigations, can undoubtedly find such an explanation in the control tech- 
nique which Eurich has used in his work. A number of investigators have 
based their conclusions merely upon the amount of improvement in reading 
ability shown by students during the period of their investigation. Eurich 
goes a step farther, however. He studies the improvement made by the ex- 
perimental group only in the light of that made by the control group, and 
when he discovers that the experimental group, which has received instruc- 
tion, does not show an improvement significantly greater than that made by 
the control group, which has received no such instruction, he concludes that 
his evidence fails to warrant enthusiastic support of the value of his exercises 
as a means of improving reading ability. 

To many readers the conclusions of this study may scarcely appear to jus 
tify the large amount of work which the investigation required. Careful con- 
sideration of the results reveals, however, that the experiment has made at 
least two important contributions to the problem of improving ability in silent 
reading: first, this study suggests that methods commonly used to improve 
the reading ability of college students are less valuable than is usually sup- 
posed; and, second, the experiment represents a significant step in analyzing 
the specific results of training in silent reading. If this investigation serves to 
throw the critical light of scientific evaluation upon methods now in vogue for 
improving the reading ability of college students, and if it is a factor in en- 
couraging a cautious interpretation of the results of experimental studies in 
silent reading, it will make an important contribution to a problem vital to 


librarians and educators. 
B. LaMar JOHNSON 


STEPHENS COLLEGE 
Co.tumsia, Missouri 


A Fifteen-year program of building development: the extension program 
of the public library of the District of Columbia, 1932-1946. By 
Georce F. Bowerman. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1932. Pp. ii+12. 

The statements of surveys or programs which have been developed in the 
last few years by several larger municipal libraries will form an important 
chapter in American public-library history. Such carefully formulated state- 
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ments as those from Seattle, Rochester, and Wilmington merit close study. 
The next generation, looking back, will understand that such surveys are 
significant of a period of rapid increase in public book use, and attempted 
provision therefor. They will not overlook the fact that libraries, in common 
with most enterprises, have just been passing through an inflation, and that 
the year 1932 marks the bursting of a number of library balloons. 

Washington’s fifteen-year program, presented in twelve brief pages, marks 
the effectiveness of the long administration of Dr. Bowerman, whose constant 
spirit of pioneering and close study of library developments elsewhere have 
always kept the public library of the national capital in the forefront. Handi- 
caps inherent in the government of the District have retarded library develop- 
ment in a way which fortunately does not affect many other public libraries; 
the sentiment of the people toward the institutions which serve them cannot 
be capitalized in any way through popular votes. The story of the attempt 
of the national city to secure an even fairly adequate system of branch build- 
ings is a long and perturbing one, characterized throughout by an indifferent 
Congress and resulting after thirty years of effort in only four real branch 
buildings, to serve half a million persons of a reading capacity and interest far 
above average. 

Space does not permit the detailing of this story, but librarians interested 
in administration may well study it as an example of the perseverance and 
patience which Dr. Charles F. Thwing, in his College president (New York, 
1926), points out as essential for the head of an educational institution, quot- 
ing Lowell’s lines: 

Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 


Neither can we here go into the leading question as to the extent to which 
taxpayers can now be called on, or may be in the next decade, to support a 
program which calls for a maintenance budget of $1,319,000 annually by 1946, 
for a population estimated to have reached 750,000. To answer this would re- 
quire elaborate studies of public-library methods and costs. A certain school 
of librarians has been decrying such essential studies for several years past, on 
the specious claim that they will drag us into the horrid depths of “‘quantity 
versus quality.”” Dr. Bowerman has been active in cost studies in past years; 
and it may well be argued that his city should, both as an example and because 
its type of population deserves it, expend on public-library services a figure in 
excess of others rather than the present 73 cents per capita, which is below 
that in several other cities. 

The printed program is devoted largely to a recital of neighborhood needs 
in general terms and the building expenditures recommended therefor. The 
diversity of proposed branch-building sizes is significant as contrasted with 
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the custom heretofore followed generally of “awarding” all sections of a city 
buildings of similar size, type, and cost. The present Mount Pleasant branch 
(1925, cost $200,000, lending already 390,000 volumes per year) has not been 
utilized as a “regional branch” but has more than justified itself in serving its 
own populous neighborhood. 

Six more of these Class “A” buildings are called for, at about $150,000 
each, with 35,000 initial volumes and budgets of approximately $40,000. It 
is the reviewer's doubt whether the probable circulation, either as to size or 
type, can justify the staff size implied by these budgets. Ten “B” branches 
are asked, at $115,000-$125,000, with 20,000 initial stock and $20,000-$28,000 
budgets; eight “C’”’ branches, at $75,000 or less, with 15,000 volumes and 
$11,000-$15,000 budgets; and an unspecified number of “D” branches in 
rented or otherwise available unowned buildings, such as schoolhouses, with 
budgets of $5,000-$7,000. 

The old subject of library branches in schoolhouses is passed over here by 
reference to an earlier report—twelve pages, of great importance—in which it 
was clearly shown that the two purposes and types of material and readers 
cannot be combined except in very rare instances where location and other 
conditions are ideal for both. 

Libraries would be glad to see the reasons underlying the various recom- 
mendations set forth in detail, but this would constitute a treatise on applied 
administration. We should like to see discussed the wisdom of enlarging a 
central building by piecemeal addition of wings—prompted, undoubtedly, 
by the usual desire to spread costs over several years. In this case, the con- 
tinuity of the general library routine is more nearly assured than would gen- 
erally happen, because subject departmentalization has been for several years 
in effect for applied science, education, and history, and the centralized con- 
trol of circulation work is logically placed, so that additional subjects and 
their servicing can be set off with no greater remoteness and disconnection 
than in the Cleveland or Los Angeles buildings. Where such a sectional en- 
largement is permissible, and where not, would warrant a detailed graduate 
study, the like of which does not exist; it would help greatly in frequent cases 
(two I know of in 1932) where public officials, well intentioned, propose to 
build new central libraries in “instalments” or sections, a procedure against 
which enough never can be said. 

This brief report is full of ideas and implications, of statements on geo- 
graphical and population conditions, that have their parallels in many other 
cities; and for this reason it forms a document of permanent value, worthy of 


a wide study. 
Josepu L. WHEELER 


Enocnu Pratt Free Liprary 
BALTIMORE 
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Ex libris carissimis. By CuristopHER Mor tey, Rosenbach fellow in 
bibliography. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1932. Pp. 
X+134. $2.00. 

It is a pleasant thing now and again to be reminded that the rigorous dic- 
tum that every literary effort must have a beginning, a middle, and an end is 
not without its happy exceptions; and to come upon a book that reads equally 
well in either direction and from any point. This quality in Mr. Morley’s book 
is not due to the fact that it consists of five lectures delivered on the Rosen- 
bach Foundation by its first fellow, for published lectures can be among the 
dullest of books. It is rather due to the undoubted fact that these are not 
really lectures but talks—such talks as the author might with scarcely the 
alteration of a syllable have exchanged with a fellow-traveler on the Twen- 
tieth-Century Limited or have printed as the first of a series of the “Autocrat 
of the Pullman Smoking-Room.” 

The talk is not so much about books as about their writers, for to Mr. 
Morley a book is not a dead thing, an anatomy of title-page, signatures, and 
centimeters, but contains the potency of life escaped into print. This is con- 
sequently not a work on bibliography—not even on applied bibliography. 
As the title justly suggests, it is a frank discussion of the literary affections of 
a reader whose associations with books, authors, and the habitats of both 
have been singularly fortunate. 

Taking a hint from Petrarch’s bequest of a purse of golden florins to his 
friend Boccaccio, Mr. Morley gives his readers as an epilogue a list of his best- 
beloved authors—eighty-five golden florins treasured up from the reading of 
a score of years. Among these authors are those who would be named in most 
“desert island” kits and some who could scarcely be excluded from any list 
of the world’s best books; but not a few belong to our own time and are to 
many readers suff-c'er<ly unfamiliar to pique curiosity. 

Guides to good «ading should not proffer their services too openly. Mr. 
Morley’s Ex libris carissimis is such a book as the college librarian might well 
leave unobtrusively in the path trodden by his undergraduates. They will 
find the title cryptic, of course, and, especially if the book is not listed in the 
required reading for English I, they will be tempted to dip into the volume. 
If they do, they will read on, oblivious of the cultural propaganda subtly inter- 
fused with pun and anecdote and innocently unaware of the high approval of 


the English instructor and the librarian. 
Joun C. Frencu 


Jouns Hopkins University 


The following publications have been received at the offices of the 
Library quarterly: 
18. Fahresbericht iiber die Verwaltung der deutschen Biicherei. 1. April 1930 
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bis 31. Marz 1931. Leipzig: Borsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler, 
1932. Pp. 72. Rm. $0. 

Aus dem Volksbuchereiwesen der Gegenwart. Stettin: Verlag ““Bucherei und 
Bildungspflege,” 1930. Rm. 4.50. 

A Bibliography of the history of Wales. Edited by B. T. Jenkins and W1LL1AM 
Rees. Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1931. Pp. xiv+218. Ios. 
6d. 

Catalogue of the library for deaf education. Compiled by Cuartes W. F. Leicu 
Manchester: University Press, 1932. Pp. xi+143. 10s. 6d. 

Code international d’abréviations des titres de périodiques. Paris: Institut In 
ternational de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1930. Pp. 12. 

Code international d’abréviations des titres de périodiques. Supplement. Paris: 
Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle, 1932. 

Die fiinfzig schinsten Biicher des Jahres 1931. Ausgewahit nach Druck, Bild 
und Einband. Leipzig: Deutsche Biicherei, 1932. Rm. 50. 

A Handwriting manual. By A. J. Fairsank. Leicester: Dryad Press, 1932. 
Pp. 34. 35. 6d. 

The High-school science library for 1931-1932. By Hanor A. Wess. Re 
printed from the Peabody journal of education, Vol. X (1932), No. 1. 

A History of the public library movement in Great Britain and Ireland. By Joun 
Minto. London: Allen & Unwin, 1932. Pp. 366. 10s. 6d. 

Internationaler Fahresbericht der Bibliographie (The Year's work in bidbliog- 
raphy. Annuaire international des bibliographies.) Zweiter Fahrgang, 1931. 
Edited by Joris Vorstius. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1932. Pp. 52. Rm. §. 

Fohn Galsworthy: his first editions, points and values. By G. H. Fases. Lon- 
don: Foyle, 1932. Pp. xxiv+64. 75. 6d. 

The Luttrell Psalter: two plates in colour and one hundred and eighty-three in 
monochrome from the additional manuscript 42130 in the British Museum. 
Introduction by Eric Georce Mixtar, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., assistant 
keeper in the department of manuscripts. London: British Museum, 1932. 
Pp. 183. £5 ss. 

The Management of school money. By H. C. Morrison. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xx+522. $4.00. 

The Mississippi River and Valley. Bibliography: mostly non-technical. Fort 
Humphreys, Virginia: Engineer School, 1932. Pp. ix+116. 10 cents. 

Modern first editions and values (Third Series). By G. H. Fases. London: 
Foyle, 1932. Pp. xvii+1oo. 165. 

An Outline map of the world, with decimal classifications number. Nottingham: 
Woolston Book Co., Ltd., 1932. Unmounted, 5s.; mounted, 85. 6d. 

The Quest of the print. By Frank Weirenkampr. New York: Scribner’s, 
1932. Pp. xvili-+286. $3.00. 

Samuel L. Clemens. By Joun K. Porter. Chicago: Black Archer Press, 
1932. Pp. iii+82. $5.00. 
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Sand movement, beaches and kindred subjects; a bibliography. Fort Humphreys, 
Virginia: Engineer School, 1932. 

Studien zu einer analytischen Sachkatalogisierung. By Hans Tresst. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1931. Pp. vit+83. Rm. 5. 

Village and open-country neighborhoods. By W. A. TerPenninG. New York: 
Century Co., 1932. Pp. xxiv-+493. $4.00. 

The World of books: a panorama. By Basit Biackwe vt. London: Dent, 
1932. Pp. 51. 15. 6d. 
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